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PEEFAOE 


I N i^resenting this outline of West Afiieaii Paganism, 
the author ventures to hope that it may prove to 
ho of some interest to students of primitive re- 
ligions, ■whether working in the seientiiic study of the 
History of Religion, or m the practical task of seeking 
to turn our linman brethren of other lands “ fiom dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of f^ataii unto (tod.” 
A S3mipathetic study of the beliefs of tliose to whom 
he goes to numstcr is, in the wiiter’s ojumon, a luunnry 
duty of tho Ohristum missionary and jiroves to he of 
the greatest value m that most resjionsiblo and blessed 
work — dealing willi human souls, in compiling t.lns 
worlc ho has relied mainly on his jiorsoiial uivestigations 
during liis missionary cnrc'er, hut has used tho writings 
of others fortlio puiposo of illustration and anpdification. 

Permission to use tivo of tho pliotograidis of tho late 
Rev. J. T. R. Tlalligoy has been graciously given by tho 
Wesloyan Methodist Missionary Sociotj', and to reproduce 
the illustration of Oro-worship, froni a photograph by 
one of the author’s fellow-inissionaries, by the Church 
Missionary Society. The others are copies of Iiis O’wn 
photographs and of curios in liis own possession. 

Special thanks are due to the Editor of the Nigerian 
Chronicle, and to the Rev. E. T. Johnson, of Lagos, for 
permission to use tho articles contributed by the latter 
gentleman to the said periodical, and particularly to 
teprodnee m full the translation of the Odu Ofunsa. 
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PREFACE 


Certain slight modifications o£ tho thesis, by way oC 
minor omissions and additions, have biH'ii made to 
adapt it for publication; but tho published work is 
substantially tho same as m tlio copy snlnintted to tho 
University of Edinburgh and lodged in its library. 

Quoted passages from other wiitors, whuther m books 
or peiiodicals, are given exactly as found, without 
emendation. 

ISdinhiirgh, 

July, 1920 . 



FOREWORD 


H aving been invited by the Univcr&ity of Edin- 
burgh to express a judgment on the scientific 
vahiQ of Dr. Earrow’s work, I was glad to meet 
with a study of West African religion that, while frankly 
adopting tlio standpoint of a Christian imssionaiy, yet 
manifestly slirove to do full and impartial justice to tho 
facts. Of course, in every inquiry we innst start from 
certain presupiioailiions, which lu a senso am prejudices, 
h'or instance, nr considering religious history on its 
('liliiciil side, Olio could hardly avoid treating Imman 
sacrifice us a symptom of low dovoloimient ; mid to say 
“ low ” IS to ajiply a standard of vahuition. Tbo inithro- 
liolugist trii'ri to escapo from suhji'ctive liias by piovision- 
tilly adojiliing oiu' vorsiou or another of what is known as 
tlio theory of luimaii ovolnlion Tins moans, or might 
mean, little iiioro tliaii that ho is jiroparod, with Gibbon, 
to “ ucquiesco iii the pleasing conclusion that every age 
of tlio svorld has incroasod, and still incroasoa, the real 
wealtli, the liaiipinoss, tho kuowlodgo, and perhaps the 
virtue, of tho Imman race.” On such a view high would 
simply stand for advanced and low for backward. But 
Dr Earrow sometimes says, instead of low, “ degraded ” ; 
and, taken strictly, this teim would imply that there 
has been actual backsliding — a “ falling away from grace.” 
This IS quite a reasonable assumption so long as it is 
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treated as such ; unci, if we proceed to verify it by furl her 
research, I have no doubt that in the medley of Yoruba 
beliefs many elemonis will be found to have " couu' 
down in the world” in tho com so of their history. 
Especially interesting is the quesliou whether Olorun, 
the Supreme Deity, who at present is rm'-ereuced hut 
scarcely worshipped, is the rolic of a purer faith— a fuir 
tree that has booome choked liy an undergrowth of 
animistic superstitions. Dr. Earrow, I think, has dis- 
posed of the all-too-facile explanations of earlier investi- 
gators ; and, to make good his own contention, I expect 
that the next step must bo to collect and comparo the 
similar evidence from the rest of West Africa. Captain 
Eattray, for example, has recently shown that Nyaiuo, 
the Supreme Being of Ashanti, once snpposod to tm 
“ otiose,” has temples and a regular worslu]). .Cor tho 
rest, I hope that Dr. Earrow, and other studcnits who 
maybe led to follow in his footsteps, will do ihc'ir best lio 
discover how far tho natives tliemselvo.s recoguiso graila- 
tions of status as hetwoon tho very various orders of 
beings or powers to which a sacred chnrae.ter is attributed. 
Such a scale of religious values exists, 1 helic'vo, in their 
minds or as it wore at tho hack of their niiuds ; aud 
may it not be that lierein we liavo ready 1,o hand tho 
best clue through the maze of their faiths and fancies to 
that central need and conviction which their old religion 
satisfied after some fashion, and any new religion must 
satisfy even more fully if it is to succeed ? 

E. E. MAEETT, 
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FAITH, FANCIES AND 
FETICH 

CHAPTEE I 
INTRODUCTORY 

T JiE purpoHQ of Uda troakso ia 1.0 yive ijoiue acciount 
of tlio religions boliofs and practices of tlio West 
Africuii iiogroos, particularly us oxliibitud Iiy the 
tribes of tlio li'oruha country in Houtliern Nigeria, con- 
tributing soiiunvlmt to tliu study of the History of 
Jlc'ligioii, and also, Avlula recognising tlio oleuiciits of 
truth already possessed by the, said people, justifying the 
propagation of CliristiUrUity auioiig them. 

Something has alreatly been done in this particular 
Hold, but the chief works have boon written by those 
who were not conversant with tlio language, and who, 
with tlio exception of tho late Mr. E. B. Dennett, did 
not live among tho people. These wiiters had to get 
their information at second, or thud, hand, and their 
work, praiseworthy as it is for tho pains taken m acquiring 
the same, and valuahlo for ivhat it has recorded, has 
suffered coiisidoiably fiom the serious difficulties which 
beset research of this kind. Dr. E. B. Tylor pointedly 
says, “ Even with mucli time and care and knowledge of 
language, it is not ahvays easy to elicit from savages 

1 
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the details of their theology. They try to hide from tho 
prying and contemptuous foreigner their worship of gods 
who seem to shrink, like their worshippers, before tho 
white man and his superior Deity.” ^ Dr. Andrew Lang 
well says, “ Your testimonyis often deiwed from observers 
ignorant of the language of the people whom they talk 
about, or who are themselves influenced by one or other 
theory, or bias. . . . The savage informants wish to 
please or to mystify inquirers, or they answer at random, 
or deliberately conceal their most sacred institutions, or 
have never paid any attention to the subject.” ^ The 
two sources of error, “ the desire to please ” and “ tho 
desire to mystify,” are ever present in the mind of the 
West African pagan who is being interrogated by the 
white man. Also the Yoruba language is one of peculiar 
subtlety. Its most important feature is miisioal iniuna- 
tion, and a frequent method of deceit is to utter tlio words 
of one sentence and to put upon them the tones of 
another, conveying a totally difforont moaning, which 
only a person with an expert knowledge of tho language 
can detect. Lying is so common that when a falsidiood 
IS detected, the culprit excuses himself by saying, ” Did 
you not know that I was ialhng Yoruba ^ ” 

Dr. E. H. Nassau, writing after forty years’ exporiunco 
in the French Congo, gives us his method, — “ Whorovor 
I lived I was always leading the conversation, in hut or in 
camp, back to a study of native thought. I soon found 
that I gained nothing, if I put my questions suddenly, 
or without mask. The natives generally were aware that 
white men despised them and their beliefs and were slow 
to admit me to their thought if I made a direct advance.” 
He says also, “ Offering in the following pages a founda- 

^ Pi imiltue Oul/ure, Vol I. p 422 

’ Ths Mating of Edigion,'^ 45, 
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ilou or African aupersUtioria boliols and jiractices, I 
prumiao LliaL I liavo gatliorod Uiem from a very largo 
niimbor of iiativo witnesses, vory few of whom jiresontecl 
to me all the same icloaa. Any ono else, inquiring of 
other natives m other places, would not find, as held by 
every one of them, all that I have recorded, but parts 
of all these separate ideas will be found held by separate 
individuals everywhere.” ^ The writer’s own experience 
fully coincides with that of this eminent authority, and 
his own inquiries were often of necessity circumlocutory 
and indirect. Valuable and reliable information was 
obtained for him by Mr. (now the Eev ) J. J. Olumide, 
Mr. E. S. Aiyebiwo, and other native Christian converts, 
from the devotees of special gods, the said devotees being 
their own relatives, or otherwise well known to them. 

Another dilficulty, necessitating caution and judg- 
ment in the acceptance of information, is that, in the 
absence of any written language, tho standard of belief 
concerning various deities and powers varies considerably, 
even in a comparatively small area. 'I'hoso cults in which 
tho standard of belief is most carefully guarded are all 
comieotod with Secret Societies. Those organisations 
wield enormous power over tho whole of West Africa, 
and aro all of a religious, or semi-religious, nature. The 
initiated alono aro allowed to know the doctrine and wit- 
ness the rites of each, the penally lor revealing which 
is death. It would not for a moment be tolerated that 
, any white man, or oven uninitiated native, should wit- 
ness, still less photograph, such ceremonies as might at 
all correspond to the “ Churinga,” “ Intichiuma ” and 
“ Initiation Ceremonies ” of the Central Australian 
tribes as described in Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s 
works. 


^ Fehclnsm in West AJi icu, p. 35. 
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Eeligion is iiitiinatoly tisHociati'tl A\'ilih t'vury ilul.ail 
of the lifo of the Wost Afrioaii negro, in its peiHoiuil, 
social and political aspoctB. From birth to Iniruil, and 
even beyond, his wholo personal oxporioiico is regulated 
and controlled by his religion. Tho Hystoni of govoru- 
ment is likewise entirely religious. Tho king is a sacred 
person. The senate is tho Ogboni secret society. Tlio 
executive is Oro, the avenging deity, which is ropresentod 
by another secret society,' 

There are three great religions found m West Africa 
generally, viz. ; /Paganism, mainly of an animistic type, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity. ' The two latter are 
foreign introductions, and do not come within the scope 
of this treatise, which deals only with tho iirst, llie 
indigenous belief of tlio Yoriiha tribes, except in so far 
as to show linally tho justilication of Christian missionary 
work among those pooplo. 

Tho two Avriters vdio liavo dealt particidiwly with tho 
rohgion of tho Yoruha trihos arc tho Jato Cob mol Ellis, and 
tho late Mr. E. E. Eoiiuett. To each of those praise is 
due for the labour exorcised and the aiuount of inl'omia- 
tion given, but the work of each has siiJ'forod from I.I10 
causes gi-veu above. Tho earlier writer, Col. bhliH, 
although he gives many Y'oruba words and draws up a 
comparative table of tho Yoruha, Ga, and Eioa languages, 
was eAudently not thoroughly couvorsaiit with Yoruha. 
He calls tho god of smallpox “ yiiankpamia,” wliorcas 
the correct spelling is Gp-ponq. Thore arc no closed 
syllables m the Yoruha language. Tlio only apparent 
exception is a syllable ending in " n,” Avliich as iiioroly a 
nasal intonation (c£. Fr. On). 

Again, writing of tree-spirits, Ellis desciibes tho iroko 
as the “silk-cotton tree.” No one familiar with the 
country and its language could have made this mistake. 
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The trolio is the “ African oak.” The Yoruba name for 
the silk-cotton tree is feregwi. Moreover, Ellis gives no 
authorities for his statements, which are sometimes 
clearly incorrect, e g. in his Yoriiha-speaMng Peoples 
he states (on p. 27) that “ in January, 1891, there was a 
great political meeting in Abeokiita, when some European 
missionaries were expelled.” This is iintruo, as regards 
the latfer statement. The writer was living in Abeokuta 
at the time the said meeting was held. Its raison d'etre 
was a dispute between the chiefs and the British Govern- 
ment in Lagos. It was suggested by some that the 
missionaries should be expelled (as all Europeans had 
been on a similar occasion in 1867) ; but this suggestion 
was not adopted. None was expelled. 

It is, unfortunately, not possible to exonerate the 
gallant colonel from a measure of anti-Christian bias, 
which at times leads him to jump to conclusions which 
are scientifically iintruo, as in his treatment of the Yoruba 
conception of Olorim, the sn])reino Deity, as shown in a 
later chapter. ^ 

Mr. Dennett was intiniatoly known to the writer, 
whoso wife was first cousin to this gentleman. Mr. Den- 
nett never learned to speak the language, but wrote down 
Yoruba words as given to him by others ; but, as ho went 
openly to priests and keepers of shrines and asked direct 
questions, this thoroughly British and un-African method 
of inquiry was very likely, indeed certain, at times to 
lead to imperfect, and, not seldom, untrue answers. 
Mr. Dennett’s uiterpretations, deductions and conclu- 
sions are often at fault, owing to his poor acquaintance 
with the language, and also to the very free play he gave 

1 That this expression, “ anti-Chnatian bias,” is justified will be seen 
by reference to pp S.? and 36 of Ellis’ Ewe-speahng Peoples, m. hia 
remarks on “ the Jewish god [sir] Jehovah ” 

B 
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to his imagination. This is very prominent in liis 
pamphlet, Mtj Yoi uha Alfliabet. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness 
to these two deceased authors and regrets the necessity 
of these criticisms, which, however, havo to be made 
since they are both quoted as authorities in such eminent 
works as Frazer’s Golden Bough, Jevons’ Introduction to 
the History of Eehgion, the Encyclopedia of Beligion and 
Ethics, etc. It has also to be remembered that Dennett 
and Miss Kingsley alike borrow from Ellis and are in- 
fluenced to some extent by his ideas. 

The writer’s personal investigations in the country 
were made during the years 1889-1894, before the study 
of the History of Religion had come into its present 
prominence, and before the country had been taken over 
by the British Government, which during the last thirty 
years has put down with strong hand human sacrifice 
and twin-mui'dor. For many years prior to 1893 there 
were no Europeans, or Americans, in the in tenor of tho 
Yoiuba country except a handful of missionaries. 

The Yoruba Country and its Peoples.—The Yoruba 
country is that portion of Southern Nigeria which is 
bounded on the west by the country of Dahomey, on tho 
east by the sixth degree of east longitude, on the north 
by the high table-land through which flows the river 
Niger, and on the south by the Bight of Benin. 

The population exceeds 3,000,000, and comprises the 
following tribes : Yoruba proper, Egba, Lagos, Ketu, 
Ijebu, Ekiti, Ibadan, Ijesha, Ife, and Ondo. The Benin 
people are also closely allied to the Yoruba tribes, and 
their language may be regarded as its most remote 
dialect. 

The writer lived for three years among the Egbas in 
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Abeokuta, and for shorter periods among the Ibadans 
and in Lagos. He has Hsited other Yoruba tribes. 

There is no authentic history of the Yoruba people 
until within the last two centuries or so. There are, 
however, many traditions as to their origin, the majority 
pointing to their being of foreign extraction, while a few 
treat them as an indigenous race, taking its rise at Ife, 
which 13 still regarded as a place of the greatest sanctity 
by all the Yoruba tribes. Some of the traditions trace 
their origin to a great flood which destroyed all the world 
except one person (or more), a bird and a palm-nut, 
from which the Yorubas and the rest of the renewed 
world (human and otherwise) sprang. i The bulk of 
traditional testimony is in favour of their having immi- 
grated from the north-oast. Thero are strongly Semitic 
traits m thoir customs and idioms. Their folklore is 
rich in fables. Thoir speech is enriched with an abun- 
danoo of proverbs, most of which show great astuteness 
and sound wisdom. 

The several Yoruba tribes vary considerably in their 
degrees of civilisation, and show much evidence of 
degon oration, but they are still the leading people in West 
Africa, in intelhgonco, m agriculture, m conirncroo and 
111 military ability. The West Africa Lroiitier Force 
(among the finest of Hntish-tramed Afiioaii troops) is 
composed almost entirely of Yorubas. They are skilful 
m the piimitive aits, smeltmg their own ore, making 
steel tools, growing their own cotton, spinning, dyeing 
and weaving it into cloth. Chip-carving, poker-work 
and leather-work are practised by them for decorative 
purposes. 

1 Dr Driver it, incorrect ivlien he says that “ Dloocl-stories ” are 
“ absent in Egypt . . and almost absent iii other parts of Afiioa, 
except where tliey are due to Christian influence ’’ ((Jciicass, 8th edn. 
pp 101, 102) 
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At the begiumug ol the pigliteeiitli century, all the 
tribes ol the country were united under the king of old 
Oyo {i.e. Katunga), and the Yoraba kingdom was far more 
poweiful than either Dahomey or Ashanti. In the days 
of Ajagbo there were four mam divisions, viz. : Yoruba, 
Egba, Ketu and Ijebu. The latter part of the said 
century was occupied by the long, peaceful and prosperous 
reign of Abioclun, who was succeeded in 1800 by 
Arogangan, during whose reign began the breaking up 
into various small tribes, with consequent inter- tribal 
wars, which were fostered for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the slave trade. Tho great lorvn of Abeokiita was 
gradually formed in the years from 1825 to 1838, by 
refugees from slave-raided towns, until definitely founded 
by Lishahi, who is described as a giant and a domi-god. 

The most superior tribes are the Yoruba ])ropor and 
the Egba, next come the Ibadans and Ijebus, Ihon tho 
Ijeshas and Ondos, and last of all tho Binis, or Benin 
people. These last three have been ihe most, degraded 
in devil-worship, twm-murdor and human sacrifice. 

The Yoruba Language. — Tho language is of a siiuplo 
agglutinating type. All its syllables aro open, tho only 
apparent exception being a nasal sound ropreseuted in 
type by the letter “n.” Great use is made of tones. 
Three tones are recognised, viz. high, middle and low, 
^■9- to break,” fo~“ to speak,” fo—' to wash.” 
Many Europeans never learn to hear or speak the language 
with any accuracy, beca.u3e they ignore this vital charac- 
teristic. i Three double consonants are used, viz. for 

sh,” gh, a sound which has no English equivalent, and 

^ Pefinetl, ui Ins N iffet lun 60, gives seven different mean- 

ngs to the word whioli he pnnts as “ Oko,” as though all were pro- 
nounced the same As a matter of fact they are all pronounced 
diffeiently, being from various roots, and should be given thus . dko, 
oko, oJiobd, oh6, oho, oho, phd , iua other words similarly. 
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p, pronoiuicGd as “ kp." Tliei-e is no pure p m Yoruba. 
Special vowels are c, pronomiced as g lu “ bet,” and q 
a short, broad a as in “ awe.” The other vowels a, e, 
i, 0, u, are pronounced according to the ” continental ” 
method, “ ah,” ” eh,” “ oe,” “ o,” “ dd.” 

Bibliography. — This treatise is the outcome of tho 
writer’s personal observations whilo residing in the 
Yoruba country, supplemented by conversations and 
correspondence with natives. For purposes of eompan- 
SOH and amplification he has consulted tho following 
works, and gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
their respective authors : 
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York aud London, 1899.) 
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Eraser, Sir J G The Golden Bough. 3rd edn. (London, 
1911 f ) 

Jevons, Dr. E B Introduction to the History of Religion. 
8th edn. (London, 1921.) 

Lang, Dr Anbbew. The Making of Religion (London, 
1898) 

Marett, Dr. R R Anthropology (London, 1921 ) 

The Threshold of Religion (London, 1909 ) 

Menzies, Dr. Arlan The History of Religion. 4th edn, 
(London, 1918.) 

Spencer & Gillen. The Northern Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia (London, 1904 ) 

The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899 ) 

Tisdall, Dr. W. St. Clair, Comparative Religion, 
(London, 1909.) 
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CHAPTER II 


0J3JECTS OE WORSHIP 

M AN’B comraunicationsAvith the external are throirgh 
hia senses, and the majority of our mental con- 
cepts are derived from the sense of sight. “ Visual 
ideas " are formed, which in the religious sphoio are 
generally expressed, especially in the more primitive 
religions, under visible forms, e.(j. images, pictures, sacred 
objects (whether natural, or of human formation), places, 
etc. The regard, veneration, or worship, paid to these has 
been called “ fetichisni,” “idolatry,” “ polytheism,” etc., 
hut the worshippers always indignantly rc]>udialo tlio 
suggestion that they adore Iho imago, stock, stone, etc., 
as such, asserting that their worship is givusi to that 
spirit, or power, of which the material objuot is tho 
representation, or the temporary ahodo. “ A Bouth 
Afiican negro offered food to a tree in tho prosenco of an 
European traveller. The latter observed that a treo 
cannot eat. ‘ Oh,’ replied the negro, ‘ tree not fetich. 
Fetich spirit, not seen, live m tree.’ ” i 

To get at the belief of such people as the Yornba 
tribes, we must, then, consider first the objects which 
represent that belief, and to which (outwardly at least) 
it is expressed in worship. 

Professor D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, classifies 
the Objects of Worship m the following order ; the 
Celestial Bodies, the Four Elements, Stones and Books, 

Waitz, Anthiopolagxe der Naturealhr, Bd. ii p 188. 
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Trees aud Plants, Pldcos and Sitos, the Lo\?er Animals, 
Man, Life and its Transmissions. This classilitation is 
noccssarilj'- materialistic, dealing with the ©Kteiual things 
of religion, but wc will follow its order and consider later 
the Bpiritnal Beings Avhich aro rejnosented by and 
worshipped through these. 

The Celestial Bodies. — There is among the Yonibas 
no existing worship of the sun, moon or stars, but traces 
of such in the past may be found. Orun (the sun) and 
Oshu (the moon) seem to have been deified, but saenficos, 
are no longer made to them. The appearance of the new 
moon, however, is observed as a festival, particularly 
when the new yams arc in season. 

The Four Elements. — Neither earth, air, lire nor water 
is sacred in itself. The worship of the wind is, hovvovor, 
found in Oijc, tiro goddess of the PJarmattaii, a dry sirocco 
wind Avhicli blows from the north, at a certain season of 
the year, bnnging a very line dust from the Sahara. She 
is sujiposod to reside in a cave to the north of lloriit, or on 
LjhcU, a uiouiitain where (ikylxi (the dovil) is said to have 
his palace. Possibly also in Olon-Menn, the four-headed 
imago which is found outside a town, facing tho four 
quarters from whence como tho winds, to keep away 
pestilence and damage hy tornado, wo have a survival 
of wind-worship. TTiis figure is really a “ fetich ” or 
“ jujuj” not in itself an orisha,^ but representing the four 
great orishas, Ohatala, Odudiia, Shango and IJa. Eire- 
worship may be traced in the cult of Shango, his jniests 
claiming the right to act as salvage men (for their own 
benefit exclusively !) when a house is destroyed by fire. 
Also when a candidate for the priesthood of Ifct (the chief 
Oracle) is initiated, there is the ceremony of Pinodit, 
in which he receives on the open palms of his hands 
^ Seo p. 34. 
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(previously dipped in consecraLod ifa waior) flaming 
oil from a new lamp, and rnba tho saino oii his body, 
without experiencing injury, as a pioof that ho is socuro 
against the fiie of sickness and other “ ills that flush 
is heir to.” In the same initiation Ihcre are i\ator- 
eerenionies for jmrification, but water-woiship is chiefly 
represented by the deities, OloLun the soa-god, Olosa the| 
lagoon-goddess, Oija, Oshin, Oha, goddesses of the three; 
rivers bearing the same names, and the gieat goddess 
Yemaja who presides over the river Oijiin. 

Stones and Rocks. — These, when in any way cniious 
or conspicuous, are liable to become objects of worship. 
A stone slab resting on a pillar of rock, or even of earth, 
or a bouldei poised aloft, "will probably become an object 
of veneration. At Ife (the tiaditioual cradle of the 
Yoruba race and religion) there are a few remains of 
ancient masonry, of which the origin is entirely unknown. 
These, according to tribal myths, aie the remains of 
certain gods, who took pait in the work of creation and 
then turned to stone. These stones are worslnjjpod. 
Mr, R. E. Dennett has suggested that they tiro roniains 
of two churches “ made by some black mason, possibly 
one of those natives sent to the King of Poi'Lugal in (he 
fifteenth century, and educated by tho rortuguuse. Jio 
may have returned as a lay brother, or even as a priest, 
and found his way to Ife.” This interesting conjoclairo 
has, however, nothing to support it ! The stones show 
no trace of cross, crucifix, or any other Christian symbol, 
nor is there any record or tradition of any form of 
Christianity in the Yoiuba country proper, before the 
arrival of the Church Missionary Society’s pioneer mission 
in 1843.1 ■\yith these stones and the myth associated 
with them may be compared a somewhat similar instance 

^ But see note at end of Chapter III 
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(loHCiil)f'd by Moaars. Sponoor and Gillon in Uunr work, 
The NoiiJu'-rih T) ibos of Geiilral Aiislmlia. In tlio oliapLor 
on Initial, ion Ceromomoa tlioy toll of Lm'o Mythical men 
who (lied on (.lieir Chiiriiiga, “ So they lay down on their 
Clniiiiiga and di('d and great stones arose to mark the 
spot.” 1 111 tlio Yoniba country groat locks standing in 
the midst of a plain aro likewise doiliod. A notable 
instancG of this is the Olumo, winch stands in the centre 
of Abcokuta, a great town of 200,000 inhabitants, with 
an encircling wall, fiftoou miles in circumference. Tins 
great rock contains a spacious cave and other hiding- 
places where many lefugees found a shelter in the clays 
when the export slave trade was at its height, their own 
towns and villages having been destroyed by the Moham- 
medan raiders. Tho name Olumo [Oiiaoa mo o) signifies 
“ tho Lord built it ” and indicates that the place was 
regarded as a divino gift for tlioir protection, but tho 
rook itself soon bocaino an objc'ot of worship and liuinaii 
Haorifleos woro olToxod to it. Thus “ they worshipped 
and served tho creatiiro moro than tho (Jroator ’’ Oko 
IS tho god of mouataiiis, worshipped by all who live in 
mountmnouH or rocky country, because, if iiegloctod, ho 
is crodUixl with soudiug landslips and avahiuohos to punish 
tliOBO ndio havo lioon nogloeti'ul of his wants. Ealling 
boulders aro alway,s Ins handiwork, a token that he is 
requiring lui oH'ornig. Anotlior jiossible causo of the 
worsliip of thoso groat rocks is tho fact that, as the 
Gvonnig gives place to night, a weird singing noise pro- 
ceeds from them, attributable to “ spirits.” When new 
to tho country the writer was informed by an older 
missionary that the sound proceeded from “ a lizard 

^ Op. cU p 3‘i() Chm^ima is tlie iiarao given by the Auslinlian 
bUoks tu .1 oJiarm eiujposed to poBseas great magical power, c ij. Ibo 
“ bull-imior.” 
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dying among the rocks,” but lie noticed that it only 
occurred after intense heat, and began two or three hours 
after sunset, whence he concluded that it was caused by 
friction as the rooks cooled down ; but the animistic 
pagan is ignoiant of the simplest laws of natural soioiice, 
and attnbutes all such effects to “ sinrits.” A curious 
instance of the worship of rock and stone is that which is 
paid to his stone anvil by the Yoiuba blacksmith, as the 
representative of his god Ogun, tho deity of iron and war. 

Trees and Plants. — Certain trees are particularly 
sacred. The silk-cotton tree (Yoruba peregun) is highly 
venerated throughout West Africa “ from the Senegal 
to the Niger,” probably because of its majestic appear- 
ance, for it is of little utility, tho timber being soft, and its 
cotton possessing neither strength nor durability. This 
tree often grows to a stupendous height, approxiniatiiig 
300 feet, ” far out-topping all other ticcs of tho forest.” ^ 

With its light- coloured bark covering an enormous 
trunk, baie foi onc-third or inoic of its height, Buriiiounted 
by a luxurious growth of branches aii<l dark groon foliugo, 
it presents a beautiful and imposing appearance. Coloiiol 
Ellis tells us that — 

Among the Ewe-spealdiig peoples of the Slave Coast (wlio 
are next-door neighbours of the Yorubas — S. S, F.) tiui in- 
dwelling god of this giant of the forest goes hy the name of 
Huntm. Trees in which he specially dwells — for it is not every 
silk-cotton tree that he thus honours — ^are surrounded by 
a girdle of palm-leaves, and sacrillces of fowls, or occasionally 
of human beings, are fastened to the trunk or laid at tho foot 
of the tree. A tree distinguished by a girdle of jialm-leaves 
may not be cut down or injured in any way, and even silk- 
cotton trees which are not supposed to be animated by Huntm 
may not be felled unless the woodman first offers a sacrifice 
of fowls and palm-oil to purge himself fioiu the proposed 

^ Brazer, J'/ie Golden Sough, ii. p, 14. 
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sacrilege 'I’c omit, the sacriliee is an ofleuce wliicU may be 
pumalunl by dealb ^ 

The Yorubaa worship also tlio African oalc (/ro/i'o) 
to which the sacrifice of a white chicken is ol’fered each 
month. Tho Ai/au tree, whicli lias very hard timbor, is 
sacrocl to Hhanfio, tho god of lightning, and from it the 
Shango-axa or club m always made. The African maho- 
gany (Apa), the Akolco and Elaka are also sacred. Some 
species of palm are sacred, and every sacred grovo is 
guarded by a palm-frond being suspended across its 
entrance. Bhrines aro frequently dedicated at the foot 
of a sacred tree. 

Places and Sites. — ^As might he expected, many such 
are to be found m tho Yoiuba country. The most sacred 
place IS tho town of J/«, some fifty miles to tlio east of 
Ibadan. There are various myths as to the origin of tho 
Yoruba people and of mankind generally, several of which 
begin witli tlio tradition of a deluge. But jiractically 
all regard Ifo as tho birth place of tho race. There is, 
however, a llriuly ostablisliod tradition among the 
Yorubas that tlioir ancostor.s caitu' from a far-off country 
111 tlie north-east. Tho following is a typical trathtion : 

From a fai' couiitry in tlio iiilerior wero sent fifteen persona, 
and wllh tliem came OJeumbi — a sixtecntli — wlio was presented 
with a slave, a trumpoter, Okinkin by name, a fowl, and a 
bundle tied up with a Muck cloth. Then journey brought 
them to an unknown country, where tlicre was nothing but 
water Tlio trumpoter sounded an alarm, tho bundle waa 
opened and from it fell some earth and a palm-nut, whicli fell 
into the water and from it sprang up at once a tree with 
sixteen branches. The weary travellers climbed into it and 
rested until the morning. The trumpeter blew a fresh blast, 
whereupon the fowl started scratching in the earth and the 


1 Ewe-speaking Peoples, p 49 mij'., q^uoted tyPrazer, O B , ii p. 14. 
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water was dried up over a great area. Okambi, Okinkiu 
and the slave Letu came down from the tree ; but Okambi 
would not allow the others to descend until they promised to 
pay Mm periodically 200 cowries as tribute This all took 
place at lie, which is therefore regarded as the place of origin 
of the world and of the Yoruba tribes. 

Ife is also orediled with being the place of origin 
of many of the gods, e.g. Ifa, the supreme oracle. Kuso 
again is sacred as the site of the deification of Shango. 
LisJiabi’s Bock is a cliff on the bank of the river Ogim, 
about midway between Lagos and Abeoknta, where 
Lishabi, a great hunter and warrior and the reputed 
founder of Abeokuta, is said to have descended into the 
earth after suffering defeat at the hands of the Dahomians. 
Canoemen passing the spot often hail “ Lishabi, Oh ! ” 
in salutation of this demi-god, and when the hail is 
echoed back by the cliff they say that Lishabi is answering 
them. The writer has often hoard this dono. 

Groves, which occupy a largo place in tho worship 
of the Yorubas, and are sacred sites, are not themselves 
“ objects of Avorship,” although they may contain such. 
As a rule, admission to thorn is only granted to tho 
initiated of the particular cult to which each is devoted. 

Lower Animals. — Thioughout West Africa, from 
Gambia to the Congo, the leopard is regarded with great 
veneration, possibly beoaiiso of its deep cunning, its great 
strength and its absolute fearlessness ; hence the proverb, 
Akamo ekun yio ni iymm, ^.e. " He who blockades a 
leopard will have trouble,” the equivalent of “to beard 
a lion in his den.” When a leopard is killed its face is 
covered with a cloth, because it is a lung, and its pardon 
is asked. A similar custom has been found in some 
parts of Eussia when a bear is slain. The Alafin of Oyo, 
who is the paramount king of the Yoruba tribes, is called 
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“ the Leopard,” and la himself regarded as divine One 
of the most powerful and the moat dreaded of the secret 
societies of West Africa is the Leopard Society, which 
has its stronghold in the hinterland of Sierra Leone and 
the Sherbro country. Its members, called “ human 
leopards,” wore leopard sluns, with sharp steel claws in 
the pads, wherewith they inflicted ghastly and fatal 
wounds on their human victims. The “patas, or red 
monkey (^oruba Ijimcre), is worshipped as being itself 
an orisha ; but not all species of monkey are sacred. The 
writer possessed one of this kmd as a pet, which was 
sometimes reverently saluted by heathen people as Ohiwa 
mi, i.e. “ My lord.” 

Ill the various creation myths a bird (of imdefined 
species) always figures largely. The image of a bird is seen 
conalantly in the crude art of the country poker-work, 
eto. ; but the writer has found no trace of a bird becoming 
an object of worship. T’ho nearest approach to this is 
the measure of respect shown to the vulturo and the 
turkey- buzzard. Those loathsonio birds are foimd in 
groat numbers in the towns. They haunt trees in the 
maiLot-placos and W'uddlo about the streets picking up 
all manner of refuse. They are bolder tlian city sparrows 
or domestic fowls. Since they devour the sacrifices 
placed in the streets for the idols, they are called eiye 
orisha, i.e. “ birds of tho orisha,” and are never molested 
in any way. 

Among the Yorubas no reptile is raised to the rank 
of a god, or oiisliaj although crocodiles are honoured as 
being the slaves of Olosa, tho lagoon-goddess Colonel j 
Bills, in his Eive-speahng Peoples, states that among ’ 
those tribes ” the crocodile is worshipped at Bageida, 
Porto Segui'o, Savi, Porto Novo and Badagry ” and that 
formerly “ a numerous priesthood was set apart for their 
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service.” ^ Among the Iho tribes of the Oweri district 
(near neighbours of the Yorubas) the boa-constrictor is 
■worshipped. On the 27th day of each month a wliite 
cock is offered to him, 'With co'wnes, palm-oil or palm- 
nuts, 'white cloth and kola-nuts. The sacrifice is dejoosited 
at cross-roads, a'way from the town. There is, however, 
no re 23 tzle- worship among the Yorubas, except in the case 
of crocodiles belonging to Olosa the lagoon-goddess, 
as described in a later chapter, 

Man. — ^Man is never worshipped as man ; but only as 
being indwelt by some divine spirit. The nearest approach 
to the worship of man qua man is in the worship) of one s 
own head. Yoruba psychology teaches that each man 
possesses, or is indwelt by, three spirits, viz. : Olon 
(the ” Lord of the head ”), Ipin Ijeun (the “ Sharer of the 
Food ”) , who dwells in the stomach, and Ipori, wh o inhabits 
the great toe. The first is worshipped and sacrifices are 
.offered to him. He is the “ luck ” of the man and brings 
|him good fortune. Various orishas are men who have 
'\been deified after death, e.g. great kings, heroes and 
magicians. The worship of ancestors is also general. 

There are certain instances of worship paid to human 
beings during their lifetime, which are interesting and 
important, notably in the case of kings, and of twins. 
All longs, such as the Alaji7i of Oyo, the AJahe of Aheohita, 
the Oni of Ife, and the Awujale of Jjelm Ode, are divine, 
and reverence amounting to worship (hut not sacrifice) 
is paid to them in their lifetime. Up to thirty years 
ago, the Alake of Abeokuta never left his own com- 
poimd, but the new Alake who then came to the throne 
did so and paid a visit to the writer. He afterwards came 
to England and was received by King Edward VII. The 
face of the Awujale of Ijebu Ode was never seen, even by 
^ Op. cit. p. 71. 
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his own subjects. He always communicated with th^m 
through a screen. That the divinity residing m the 
king is something beyond his ovm personality is shown by 
the following custom. The Yoruba word for “ to reigH ” 
is joba, from je, “to eat” and oho, “ a king.” Thi? is 
due to the fact that when a new monarch is appointed 
he has to eat the heart of Ins predecessor, and to retain 
and worship, as long as he lives and reigns, the head of the 
same. At his own decease this head is buried with his 
body and his own head detached and his heart extracted 
for his successor to do likewise. The king’s crown and 
throne become sacred. In a paper on “ Lagos, Abeoknta 
and the Alake,” read by Sir William MacGregor (Govei'noi' 
of Lagos), before the African Society, he writes, “ Among 
tlio Yorubas of West Africa . . . the king’s crown is sabred 
and is supposed to bo the shrine of a spirit, which hM 
to be propitiated. When the King (Oni) of Ifo visited 
Lagos some years ago, he had to sacrifice five sheep to bis 
crown between Ibadan and Ife, a two days’ jonruey on 
foot.” 1 The A shanks of the Gold Coast believe that “the 
throne or chair* of a king or chief is inhabited by a spirit 
to which it IS consecrated and to which aacrihoes o-re 
offered.” a 

Twin children are sacred throughout the Yoi'uba 
country, but whereas m the Niger and Ondo districts 
(imtil checked by the British Government) all such had 
to be sacrificed, in Abeokuta and Yoruba proper Such 
' are, and for long have been, regarded as denh-gods, the 
mother herself paying them special honour while livmg, 
and, should one die, replacing it by a wooden iniagc 
which must be earned about, washed, etc., as though 
still living, and to which sacrifices of food, must be offered. 

^ Journal of dm Afiican Society, No 12, July, 1904, p. 472 

“ Frazer, Tim Golden Bouyli, ,lr4 edii,, i. p. 3(14. 
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The mother herself receives congratulations from her 
neighbours, and presents, as an offering to tho wee 
deities. 

Life and its Transmissions. — Under tins heading 
must be included a number of gods of a superior order, 
which are not represented by any of the former classes. 
Chief among them are those who (traditionally) took 
part in the creation of man, those who concern them- 
selves with his preservation and with the reproduction 
of the race, and some who injure or destroy the same. 
Such are Ohatala (" King of whiteness ”), an extremely 
good orisha, Odudua, liis wife, and their offspnng, e.g. 
Yemaja, Olokun, Ogmi, and others, who cannot be traced 
back to any human origin, but seem to have been always 
accepted as unseen spiritual powers. Nearly all of those 
are represented by some visible object, or “ idol,” usually 
an image made of wood or earth, or some special pmeo 
of rock or stone, either in its natural rough condition, or 
artificially cut and polished. Many shrines arc soon m tho 
open streets of great towns, containing an imago, sacrod 
mound of earth, etc. Borne of thoso aro iloscribod and 
illustrated m the following chaplors. 

Having thus reviewed some of tho many ohjocts of 
worship, we are now in a position to consider tho “ siiirits ’ ’ 
which are believed to indAvell or ho behind thoin. Those 
are described in the succeedmg chapters, as tlie ” Obieots 
of Belief.” 



CHAPTEE III 

THE OBJECTS OE BELIEF. (A) THE SUPREME DEItY 

T he writer, when living in the Yoruba country, 
found that the worship of the people showed a 
belief m spiritual beings of various types, falling 
properly into four distinct classes, viz. : (A) a Supreme 
Deity, Olomn by name; (B) a large class of Lesser 
Gods, or Onslm, their number being variously stated as 
201, or 401, by their babalawos, or priests, but probably 
comprising ovor GOO ; (C) tho Spirits of the Dead 
(Ancestor- worship, etc.) ; (D) a supremo Spirit of Dvil^ 
Eslm, 1 . 6 . the “ Devil.”' 

(A) The Supreme Deity — Olorun. — Anthropologists 
are divided in opinion as to whether there is to be foimd 
in the religion of primitive races a belief in one Suprcjme 
Being, and whether, if found, such a conception is not 
merely that of a glorified ghost, or of a nature god Vfho 
has “ outginwn the deities of that class and come to occiipy 
an isolated position.” i Dr. Andrew Lang has clearly 
shown that such a conception is found, and that this cannot 
have been evolved from sheer animism.^ 

We find among the Yorubas a belief in a Being called 
Oloru n. whose position is unique in several respects, as 
will be shown. He is regarded, by pagans, Mohammedans 

1 Menzies, Uistoiy of Mchgion, p. 30 
® The Making of Religion, Chaps. IX. and XI. 
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and Christians alike, as the one Supreme Eternal Being, 
and that this is not due to Mohammedan or Christian influ- 
ence 13 evident from the fact that such was the pagan 
belief before either of the latter religions came into the 
country, and this again is proved by tho traditional 
accounts of creation held by all classes of pagans, par- 
ticularly those who never came under the influence of 
the foreign religions. Yet the late Colonel Elhs, in his 
book, Yoruha-speaUng Peoples, classes Olorun among the 
orishas, and says “ he is the deified firmament ” and 
“ merely a nature-god, the personally divine sky, and he 
only controls phenomena connected in the native mind 
with the roof of the world ” To support his contention he 
gives fanciful and very inaccurate derivations to the 
divme titles Blech and Oloduimre. Furthermore, he 
brings tho following charge against “ missionaries ” : 

Just as the niissionaries have caiisod Nyanlnipon, Nyoniiio, 
and Mawu to bo confused with the Jeliovah of the Uliriahana, 
by translating these nanie.s as “ God,” so liave they done witli 
Oloruii, whom they consider to be a survival from a prhiutivo 
revelation, made to all mankind, in the childhood of tho 
world. 1 

The colonel tacitly admits that experienced religious 
teachers, of various nationalities (French, Gorman and 
British) and various Christian denominations, among 
Ashantis, Dahomians and Yorubas, etc., all agree in testi- 
fying to the existence of this belief. Yet all this weight 
of expert testimony he lightly ignores ! He treats Olorun 
aa having been to some extent superseded by Shango, the 
god of lightning. Mr. Dennett, on the other hand, in his 
Nigerian Studies, while he likewise confounds Olorun wth 
the orishas, suggests that he is a development of Shango, 

Dr. Andrew Lang shows, from the soldier’s own writing.^, the 
weakness of his logic {The Mdhiny of Religion, pp 246-2S0) 
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othei wise called J aJcuta ! Against the opinion of these 
two writers, whom we must regretfully regard as superficial 
observers, ivo have the judgment and testimony of the 
lato Bishops Crowther and James Johnson, and of Bishop 
Oluwole, all being Africans and thoughtful men of culture, 
and of the late Eov. Henry Townsend and Eov. J. Buckley 
Wood (each of whom lived and worked for over forty 
years among the Yorubas), and of scores of other missiom 
aiies, who have all recognised and testified to the fact 
that the Yoiubas have a clear conception of the one 
' Supreme Deity, whom they call Olorun. 

Dr. E. H. Nassau, after a lifelong exporionoe among 
the Bantu tubes of the Gaboon and Ogoive districts of the 
Preiicli Congo, bears a similar testimony as to the existence 
of a ooiTosponchng belief among those peoples i Professor 
D. G. Briiitoii, of Pennsylvania University, writes, “ It 
has been abundantly shown that amid the tribes of the 
West Coast of Africa, to whose gods the term fetich, 
jo%iiqo, was first applied by the Portiigucso, the recognition 
and worship of tribal and national divinities and oven of a 
Supreme Being, ruler and creator of the world, are clearly 
displayed.” ^ An earlier observer and writer, Mr. E. J. 
Hutchinson, British consul at Peinando Po, says, “ The 
idea of God entertained by the Kalabarese is confined to 
their incomprehensibility of natural causes, which they 
attribute to Abas-i-lbun, the Efik term for Almighty God ; 
hence they believe He is too high and too great to listen 
to their prayers and petitions ” 3 The Kev. J. L. Wilson, 
for eighteen years an American missionary in West Afiica, 
writes : 

“ The belief in one great Supreme Being, who made and 

' Fthchiiin i)i WeU Africa, ChupB II and IV 

® Religion of Primitive Peoples, p 133 

“ Impressions of West Africa (London, 1S68). 
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upholds all thinga, is universal. Nor is this idea imper- 
fectly or ohscuiely engraved in their miiuls. The impres- 
sion is so deeply engraved upon their moral and mental 
nature, that any system of atheism strikes them as too 
absurd and preposterous to require a denial. Everything 
■which transpires in the natural -woiid beyond the power of 
man, or of spirits, who are supposed to occupy a somewhat 
higher place than man, is at once and spontaneously 
ascribed to the agency of God. All of the tribes of the 
country with -which the writer has become acquainted 
(and they are not a ferv) have a name for God, and many of 
them have two or more, significant of His character as a 
I Maker, Preserver and Benefactor. In the Grebo country 
Nijiswa is the common name for God, indicative of His 
character as a Maker. In Ashanti He has two names, 
viz.: Yaw/cumpon, which signifies ‘My Great Friend,’ 
and Yemi, ‘ my Maker.’ ” i 

Such is the testimony of many expert and exiiorionced 
witnesses to the fact that, tliroughout West Africa, both 
among Negro and Bantu tribes, there is a belief in a 
Supreme Deity. Evidence of the oxistoiice of sncli a 
belief among the Yorubas -will now bo givon. 

First, we have the witness of the names and titles 
given to ting Deity : 

Oloiun.^ — This is the name by which He is generally 
mentioned. It signifies “ Q-wner of Heaven,” Omn (the 
Yornba word lor “heaven”) may be compared with the 
Greek ptpavds, and -with -bhe Fewana of the Hig-Yeda, with 
which it^niay perhaps he philologlcaily connected. Like the 
English “ heavens ” and the Hebrew D'lCCi, it is used for the 
“sky” as well as for the dwelhng-place of the Deity. This 
title, then, expresses the greatness and majesty of God 

EJeda. — This word is derived from da, “to create,” from 

^ TfesierM Africa (London, IB.Sfl), p. 209. 
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wliioli we get eda, “ creation,” aud then Eleda, “ maker ” or 
“ owner of creation ” This terra, therefore, signifies that He 
IS the Maker and Preserver of tlic created universe Logically, 
it follows that this conception of Him cannot have been 
derived, or evolved, from animism, for He, as Creator, must 
have existed prior to all the created universe. Dr, Andrew 
Lang says, “ The Supreme Being of savage faiths as a rule 
never died at all He belonged to a world that knew no 
death.” i 

Alaye. — This word, from ye, “ to live,” aye, “ life,” or “ a 
living thing,” denotes “the Owner of Life.” It is more 
spiriLual than the last-named term, referring to the living 
principle rather than the creature in which that principle 
resides. It must not be confounded with Alaiije, “ the Owner 
of the world,” or “ of the universe,” aiye including both the 
earth and the heavens. 

Olodumare. — The derivation of this word is uncertain. 
It is generally taken to denote “ the Almighty One,” Bishops 
Crowther and Johnson so regard it, hut the latter gives as an 
alternative “The Ever-righteous One.” A slightly different 
form of the word is “ Olodumaye, “ the Self-existent One ” 

Elemi.--“ The Owner of Breath,” Em% is “ breath ” or 
“ spirit ” (G-reek Tri/cC/ia). 

Oga-ogo.— “ The High One of Glory ” Tins term is used, 
like the others given above, “only of the Suiireme Being” 
(Crowther), 

Other titles, such as Oluwa, “ Lord,” commonly applied to 
Him, are sometimes given to orislias, or to living human 
beings, and therefore are not given licro. 

The second line of evidence is found in the attributes 
ascribed to this Deity, Olorun, by pure pagans, who have 
never been influenced by Christians or Mohammedans, 
although it is not suggested that every pagan Yoruba 
has a complete conception of all these attributes as 
belonging to Olorun He is credited with omniscience, 
absolute power, justice, goodness and benevolence, and 
generally, or at least frequently, with omnipresence. He 
' The MoLnig oj Bdigion, p. 202 
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is called mviiio, x.e. “ hoty,” alaiiu, “ merciful,” and is said 
to preserve men’s lives and to give them all good tilings, 
not\Yithsiaiiding the fact that prayoi foi’ particular 
blessings is generally offered to other gods, and, in many 
cases, even to the devil. The -writor, visiting one morning 
in a village at some distance from Abeoknta, where there 
was no Christian, after olloring the usual salutations, asked 
the following questions ; “ Who created us ? ” — “ Who 
preserves us ? Who gives us food ? “ Who sends 

us lain and sunshine ? ” To each question the answer 
was given, “ Olonm ni” i.e. “ It is God ! ” And tins was 
the usual experience on such visits. Occasionally, some 
very ignorant person would say, “ A o mo ! ” ^.e. “ We 
do not know,” or would give credit to Ins or her own 
particular idol, but such were rare exceptions. 

Again, the proverbs of the Yoriiba tribes, which are 
very many, often refei- to Olonm, and in such a way as 
to show His supremacy and oxccllonco, c.g. Ernti a ho le 
7nu, ufi won le Olonm loioo, i.e. “ Those whom we cannot 
catch we leave in the hands of God.” This proverb im- 
plies belief m His omniscience, omnipotence and justice. 
And.3.gmi,OfiijaJun Olorimja.Jowo le eran, i.e. “ heave 
the battle to God and rest your head upon your hand.” 

Moreover, in the case of tho various orislias, tlioro is 
nearly always some histoiy, or myth, to account for 
the origin of the particular cult. In the caso of Olorun 
there is nothing of this kind. He is pre-existent to all 
human knowledge. In the language of the Now Testa- 
ment, He is “ the Unknown God,” having “ neither 
beginning of days nor end of life.” There are traditional 
stories of His work in creation, and many West African 
negroes have traditions of a time when there was direct 
communication between heaven and earth. 

The foregoing facts sufficiently establish the truth 
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of the statement that the Yombas have a conception of a 
Supreme Deity, 'who holds a position that is unique among 
their various Objects of Dchof. He is to bo regarded as 
probably the same Being whom the Tschwis call NyanLu- 
jmi, the Gas Nijonmo, the Ewes Maiou, and the Bantu 
tribes of the south-w^st coast, Nmnibi, Anijambi, etc. 

The Yoruba pagari liavnig some mental conception of 
this S'npreine ljeily7 we next inquire as to Ins attitude of 
mind towards Him, first remarking that, while the study 
of African psychology is very fascinating, it is equally 
difficult and perplexing. Miss Mary Kingsley says, 

" Stalking the West African idea is one of the most charm- 
ing puisiuts in the world ... as besot with difficulty and 
danger as gnzzly-bear hunting.’' African mentality is 
extremely complex, and equally variable, not only as 
between dilTereiit individuals, but often in one and the 
same person. 

Pear has boon said to be the first element m religious 
psychology, Init it does not appear to hold a piominent 
place in the Yoruba’s conception of Olorun, as it does in 
his regard for the orishas and the evil spirit, Eshu. The 
only aspect of fear, as distinct from revoienoe, or awe, 
that seems to exist m this conception of Him, is the fear 
of retribution, and that not in the sense of vindictiveness, 
but of offended justice. The feeling of awe, or reverence, 
for Him, is, however, strongly marked. Ho is spoken of ■ 
as high and holy, and to such an extent that direct worship l 
seems never to be offered to Him. The idea started by 
Ellis, and copied from him by Dennett and Miss Kingsley, 
that the Supreme Deity started the work of creation, 
both of the universe and of man, and then indolently left 
it to others and took no further interest in it — became a 
spiritual nonentity m fact — and theiefore is not wor- 
shipped, or regarded, is an utterly incorrect presentation 
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of the Yoniba conception of Him. The I'easoii that Ho, 
IS not directly ■worshipped is that He is logardod as too' 
exalted for man to approach with tho faunlianty (alboit i 
respectful) that is shown towards the lesser deities. The 
fact of the existence of this reverential awe, and also of 
a measure of faith in Him, is clearly shown by the fact 
that He is constantly mentioned in daily conversation, as 
will be illustrated shortly. Although the higher aspects of 
love to God are beyond the capacity of the unenlightened 
pagan mind, traces of love to Him are occasionally found 
among the more thoughtful and earnest Yorubas, and 
gratitude (although often of an apparently conventional 
type) 13 constantly expressed. 

The manifestation of this conception is shown both 
m a negative and in a positive manner. 

On the negative side, sacrifice, which in various forms 
plays such a large part in Yoruba worship, is never 
offered to Oloiun. Ho is too high and (in a sense) too 
distant to bo thus directly approacliod. Also (as 
Dr. Andrew Lang points out) tho Supremo Doity, not 
being a ghost, or disembodied spirit, has no need of food 
offerings, etc. 

Again, prayer, ivhich is likewise constantly offered 
to the various orishas and to Eshu (tho devil), is never 
directly offered to God, except that, in cases of deepest 
distress, the ejaculation is uttered, Olonm slianu, %.e. 
“ God have mercy ! ” 

On the positive side, the nature of this conception 
of God is demonstrated by the fact that He is constantly 
spoken of m daily life, and that the salutations of the 
pagan Yorubas show trust in His preserving care and 
beneficent goodness. The final salutation at night is 
usually, 0 d’oiewo 0 ./ Olorun yio ji m re o ! Le. “ Until 
the morning ! May God -vv'ake us up well ! ” And the 
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morning aalutalion coiresponds, E k’owuro o I 0 ;j% re 
hi ? i.e. “ Good morning Do you wako well ? ” To 
which the response is, A dwye Vodo Olorun! or A yin 
Olorun ! le. “ Thanks be to God • ” or “ We praise 
God ! ’’ A similar reply is given to inquiries as to health, 
etc. Again, when a kindness has been shown to any 
person, the usual response is, Olorun yio busi i fun o I 
i.e. “ May God bless you ! ” or some similar expression 
of gratitude. 

The proverbs of the country, already quoted to show 
the belief in the Supreme Deity, also manifest the nature 
of that belief, as resting on His goodness, wisdom and 
might. Faith in His justice to execute judgment after 
death may be inferred from the following occasional 
remarks of Yorubas, smarting under a sense of wrong 
and of their own inability to avenge it : 

Ohun t% o se mi yi, ali emi ati mo ni tio o niwaju eniu o ri 
wa ; i.e. “ Aa to this thing which you have done to me, both 
I and you have to account for it before ffim who sees us ” 
The referenoo is to Olorun, who is expressly named in the next 
quotation, “ Nirjbnti end ha hu, ati emi uU iwo m ilo ro o 
mwaju Oloiun " , i.o “ Wlionover I die, both I and you have 
to go and narrate it before Oocl ” r 

The higher luiowledge of the Supreme Doily seems to 
be restricted to, and jealously guarded by, the few. One 
morning a youth was brought to the writer’s dispensary 
in Abeokuia for treatment and was recommended as 
having a special claim upon the Christian missionary’s 
consideration because he was Omo Olorun. An inquiry 
as to w'hat this meant led to the explanation that, very 
occasionally, when Ifa (the supreme oracle) is consulted 
as to what orisha a new-born cluld is to worship, the 
answer is given, “ He is to worship no onsha. He is to 
^ Bp J. Jolmson, Ism Onsha Bibo ni Ih Yoniba, pp 61 f 
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be OHIO Olorm,” i.e. “ a child of God.” Hoyo iio havo 
a further proof that Olorun is uot to ho regarded as au 
“ orisha ” ; but stands apart as tiro Buproino Duity. 

The question as to tho origin of this concoptiun in 
the pagan mind must he briefly considered. It has been 
suggested that this belief was derived from Mohammodan, 
or Christian, sources. Now tho first introduction of 
Christianity into the Yoruba country was in a.d. 1838, 
when Christian Egbas, liberated slaves from Sierra Leone, 
returned to Lagos and Abeokuta. The first Christian 
missionaries were sent in 1845. The Yoruba belief in 
Olorun had existed for untold generations before these 
dates, as is evidenced by the ancient myths concerning 
His work in creation. There is no record or tradition of 
any previous Christian ivitness in the country.^ 

The advance of Mohammedanism during the last 
thirty years has been very rapid ; but prior to that time, 
although the Islamic faith had gained a certain number 
of adherents among the Yoruhas, these wore a very small 
proportion of the whole, and some parts of the country 
were quite untouched by its influence. Tho Yoruba 
conception of Olorun is quite distinct from the Islamic 
Allah, and there is not the slightest evidence on philo- 
logical, philosophical, or historical gromids that tho two 
are causally connected. 

The Yoruba conception of the Bupreino Deity must bo 
regarded as belongmg purely to the people in their pagan 
condition ; but it is not so easy a matter to say certainly 
whence they derived it. It is difficult to believe that it 
can have been developed from Animism, for there is a 
wide gap to be bridged over between the highest of the 
lesser gods, or orishas, and the Supreme God, Olorun. 
Since He is conceived as being the Author of all creation, 

1 See note at end of this ohaptor. 
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He mn.si of necessity be pre-exist ent to that creation. 
No Yornha would allow for a moment that OJorun was 
a deified man. 

It has been pointed out by others that the belief in 
the Supreme Deity among primitive peoples is one which 
is hazy, and the deity concerned is found to be retinng 
towards a state of oblivion, and that this is clearly indi- 
cative of a declension from previous knowledge, rather 
than an advance into clearer and fuller truth. We 
shall have occasion to pursue this subject further m a 
later chapter. 

An Early Boinan Catholic Mission. — “ Benin was discovered by 
tlia Portuguese in 1485. Allonso de Aviro, the duscovoier, on his 
return to ]Smo])p, was aooompaiuotl by an ambassador from tho King 
of Kaimx to tlio (.Iciuvt of Portugal, with tho rogueat that Gluistian 
Kussionai los might bo sent to instruct bis people. I'ernaudo Pn was sent 
to tlis Gulf of Buiim and , . . nscemlod the Bonin Rivei to a pliioe called 
Gaton, where ho founded a Portuguese settlement A ohuroJi was built 
and 1000 jicraons b.ijitisod as adlioronts of the Roman Chuicli. Accord- 
ing to Barbnt, at a hater pciiod, the King of Bonin promised to bring 
nvor Ins wlirilo kingdom to the Roman Catholic Cluiroh if ho was provided 
wHIi a white wife. 'I'ho wife was sent, but no conversions seem to have 
followed, and tlie Portuguese .soon lost possession of Benin ” (There 
IS no ovidenc'o of this missiini having penetrated the Yoruba Country 
proper— S H P ) vT. B. Wilson, Western Afnm, x> 191 



CHAPTEE IV 

THE OBJECTS OE BELIEF. (B) THE ORISHAS 

U NDBE ihe term “Orisha” are included many 
gods, stated by the priests generally to be 401 
in number, although some say 201, but probably 
the actual number is at least GOO, if not more. The 
figures given by the priests are the old sacred numbers ; 
but as they have been added to from time to Lime by 
the consecration of new deities they can no longer bo 
correct. These orishas vary greatly in the powers 
attributed to them and m the respect paid to thorn. 
Some of them, according to the mythology of the 
country, were always spirits, of divine origin, existing 
prior to all creation ; others are deified men ; others 
again are the spirits of animals, trees, rocks, etc. 
They may be classified (according to the respect paid 
to them) as general orishas, worshipped throughout 
the country ; local deities, and personal ones. The 
first class will include most of the nature-gods, and the 
two latter many tutelary ones. 

The term “ orisha ” is of uncertain derivation. It 
is usually regarded as from ri, “ to see ” or “ find,” and 
slia, “ to pick up, select, or choose.” Bishop Johnson 
says this term “ was originally applied to some beings 
whom Ifa, or Orummla, the Son of God, had sent out to 
search about for, and collect together, the wisdom which 

34 
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he had strewn about, and who were successful in their 
search and collection, whilst others failed, and who were 
spoken of as awo7i it o n sa, i e. those who were successful 
in making their collection, and who after, and in con- 
sequence of this, became objects of worship.” Other 
suggestions have been made, of which Dennett’s con- 
jecture that it means “ the beatified departed one ” (as 
if from ore, “ a departed spirit ”) cannot be correct, since 
the chief orislias never wore human beings, and so cannot 
be ores, or departed spirits ! 

Modes of worship will be dealt with in a later chapter ; 
but we may here note that each orisha has its own special 
days for worship, demands its own special sacrifices, 
and enjoins its own mo — the Yoniba term for “ taboo.” 
When reference is made to human sacrifices as demanded 
by any deity, it denotes that such were offered until the 
country came under British government thirty years 
ago, when all such were forbidden ; but afterwards, even 
when British officers wore stationed in Ibadan to enforce 
the keeping of the treaty abolishing such practices, the 
writer had personal exporionce of the offering of a human 
sacrifice in tho said town in the year 1894. It is quite 
possible that such are secretly offered even now. 

It is certain that some of the Yoiuba divinities have 
been borrowed from other tribes. This is the case with 
Shango, the god of lightning, and his wife Oya, the river 
t Niger, who have both been imported from the Niger 
(territory. Eho-Ifa comes from the Akoko tribe, A^e 
from the Ekun, or Popo tribe. 

We now proceed to the consideration of some of the 
more important orishas. 

Ifa. — Although not possessing so great a number of 
personal devotees as some of the other gods, Ifa may be 
regarded as the most important and the supreme orisha, 
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for he IS the greatest oracle of the whole Yoruba country 
and IS consulted on all important occasions. He decides 
what orisha each new-born child is to worship. He tells, ^ 
in tune of trouble, famine, sickness, etc , which gods have 
been offended and what sacrifices they demand. 

There are various mythical stories as to the origin 
of this cult. One of these states that he was the off- 
spring of Obatala and Odudm, who were pre-existent to 
man, so that Ifa is not a deified man, but was a god 
before the creation of the world. On the other hand, in 
a Yoruba pamphlet, published by the Egba Government 
in Abeolcuta in 1906, by Mr. Oyesile ICeribo, on the 
“ History of the Gods,” he writes as follows : 

Ifa was a native of Itase near the Ife country, and of poor'" 
parentage. In his youth lie had great aversion to inaiiual 
labour, and therefore had to beg his bread To bettor his 
condition lie applied to a wise man for advice, and tliis sage 
taught him the art of divination, traditional stones with 
matters relating thereto, and medicine, as an easy means of 
obtaining a livelihood lie afterwards became very popular. 
The sixteen original od«s correspond to the sixteen original 
stories taught to Ifa, etc. His parents, being poor, were not 
Imown in the country. Hence he was afterwards considered 
as without parentage and was deified after death. 

Other accounts represent him as a skilful medical 
man and diviner, bom at Ife, and according to some 
very popular, but to others unpopular. Colonel Ellis 
says : 

He tried to teach prediction to the inhabitants of Ife ; 
but they would not listen, so he left the town and wandered 
about, indulging in a vanety of amours, then fixed his abode 
at Ado, where he planted a palm-nut on a rock, whence 
sprang up sixteen palm-trees at once. 

No reliance can be placed on any of these stories. 
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which appear to have been invented by lovers of the 
marvellous, to gain a reputation for knoivlodge. The 
following myth, however, has much more importance, 
as explaining the very close connection between Ifa and 
Eshu, which exists to the present day ; i 

In the early days of the world, when the human race was 
few in number, the gods were stinted in sacrifices and so often 
went hungry and had to forage for themselves. Ifa took to 
fishing, hut had no success, and, being hungry, consulted 
Eshu (who is also called Elegha), who told him that if he could 
obtain sixteen palm-nuts from the two palm-trees of Omngan, 
the chief man, he would show Ifa how to forecast the futiue 
Ifa could then use his knowledge to forecast the future and 
benefit mankind, and so receive abundance of offerings in 
return , but he stipulated that the first choice of all offerings 
should be Ins Ifa agreed, and went to Orungau to ask for 
the nuts, telling him for what purpose he required them. 
Orungau, delighted at the pro.spect, took his wife with him 
and -hastened to get the nuts ; but, finding the trees too high, 
drove the monlceys to them, who ate the pulp of the fruit 
and threw clown the “ nuts,” i.e. the hard shell which con- 
tains an oily kernel. Oruugaii’s wife, OnsJmbi by name, 
tied these in her waist-cloth, as a child is earned, and so bore 
them to Ifa. Elegba (Eshu) then taught Ifa, who, m turn, 
taught Orungau, and so made luui tlic first hahalawu. There- 
fore, when a man goes to consult Ila, his wife always acconr- 
panies him, or, if ho is unmarried, his mother, and the woman 
carries the sixteen palm-nuts. Also, the babalawo, before 
beginning the divining process, utters the invocation, 
Orungan, a juba o ' Onsabi, a juba o ! i.c. " Orungan, we 
respect thee ! Onshabi, we regaid thee ! ” 

The priests of Ifa are called babalaioos {haba-U-awo, 
the father who has the secret) and find their office very 
lucrative, so that a proverb says, “ the wisest priest is 
he who adopts the worship of Ifa.” These priests pluck 
off all hair, shave their heads, and generally wear 


^ ScB the illustration on p. 90. 
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white clothes, although some, as those at Ife, wear light 
blue. 

Ill consulting tho oracle, the ))abalawo uses sixteen 
palm-nuts, from a special palm-troo (the Opelifa), and a 
divining bowl, ^.c. an engraved circular board, or a 
rectangular one, \vith a handle, similar to a Mohammedan 
writing tablet, shaped thus : 



Sometimes a fan is used, of a square shape. This divining 
bowl is called Opon-lja, Its surface is covered with 
white flour {lyerosu), or dust, from the insu tree. Upon 
this the priest works, and with one of the fingers of the 
right hand imprints coitain signs, to indicate such Ifa 
representatives as may be left in tho palm of bis left 
hand, after he lias attempted with one grasp of tho palm 
of his right hand to take up all the sixteen nuts which 
were held therein. Or, he may hold these sixteen nuts 
loosely in the right hand and throw them through his 
half-closed fingers into the left hand. If two nuts re- 
main in the right hand, he makes one mark, thus |, on 
the board ; but if only one remains, he makes two 
such marks, (j. This process is repeated eight times, and 
the marks are made in two columns of four each. The 
complicated nature of this process is shown by the fact 
that behind each of the sixteen nuts are sixteen sub- 
ordinate deities. Each such deity is termed an Odu, 
i.e. a “ chief ” or “ head.” There are thus 16X16=256 
leading Odus, and each of these 256 has 16 subordinates 
again, bringing the total number of Odus to 4096. Some 
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increase this again by multiplying each of these by 16 
lesser subordinates ! Add to these figures the fact that 
in the 8 throwings, or drawings, of the 16 nuts, there is 
a possibility of a vast number of different results, and 
that in connection with each Odu there are supposed 
to be 1680 traditional stories, each of which is represented 
by a brief couplet, which must be memorised, and it 
will be seen that the task of a babalawo is no light one, 
even if he confines his attention, as is usually the case, 
to the 16 principal Odus. Most babalawos commit to 
memory a large number of the couplets, or stories in 
brief, connected with each of the prmcipal ones. Then, 
when an Odu appears on the consulting bowl, the diviner 
thinks of the most appropriate story attached to it, 
suitable to the case about which he is consulted, and so 
gives the oracular response and prescribes the appropriate 
sacrifice. It follows that these men should be deep 
thinkers, and such is found to be the case. 

The response of an Odu is given in the form of a 
parable. So that it is a common saying : 

Give ni Ifa ipn, 

Omoran m imo — 

Bi a ha wipe a mo — 

NigbaH a loo ha mo, 

A m, ho se / 

that is, 

“ Ifa always speaks in parables, 

It is the wise man who understands — 

If we should say we understand — 

The wise man will understand — 

When we do not understand, 

We say, It is of no account ! 

(or, It is not fulfilled !) ” 

When the babalawo is particularly fortunate, and Sji 
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Otjbe, the prince of all the Oclua, appears on the otlge 
of the howl, he may be heard saying, with the authority 
of Ijjji Ogbe ■ 

Bi a ha ho o]u, 

Eh a ha ho %mu, 

Isah afjhon ni a ipat i re. 

Ada fun Otunnvda nighalijo nlo gha cm Vowo 
Olodumaie ; o ruho. Olodumaic sv waji ase fun u. 
Nighah gbogho mye gho pe o ti gba aso Voivo 
Olodunme, nivon s^ mvo to. Gbogho eyiti o ivi 
61 me. Lcdi igba na wa m a nivtpe, A sc ' 

that 13, 

When we wash our face, 

When we wash our nose. 

Wo finish oft beneath the ohm. 

Ifa was consulted for Orunmila once, going to receive 
authority from the Almighty. Ho sacrificed. And tho 
Ahnighty gave him authority. When all the world hoard 
that he had received authority from tho Almighty they came 
to him. All that he said caiuc to pass. Ever since then wo 
Say, “ It will come to pas.s ! ” 

The cost of initiation as a babalawo i.s very groat, 
sometimes as much as £150, a vast sum to a Yoruha. 
The course of training is long (from throe to sovon years), 
and the ritual of initiation elaborate, including purilication 
by water, and the test of extinguishing the Odu fire, or 
Periodic, as explained m Chapter II. 

Wliile the chief function of li'a is that of divination, 
he is also credited, as a secondary one, with the power 
to cause fecundity. Women pray to bun to be made 
fruitful ; therefore offerings are made to him before 
marriage, sterility being accounted a disgrace. But, 
although Ifa is supposed to cause conception, he does not 
form the child m uiero, that being the office of Obatala. 
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He has many subsidiary titles, one of the most impor- 
tant of these being Orumnila, which means literally 
“ Heaven Imows salvation.” Ela, another of his attri- 
butive names, and a principal one, is a contraction of 
Ornnmila, and is intended to represent him to his wor- 
shippers chiefly in the character of saviour and dehverer, 
one that is strong and mighty, unconquerable even by 
death, so that all who look to him for help m any time 
of trouble, or threatened evil, even m death, will not 
fail to receive Ins helji. Although this name is used as 
if it represented a separate and distinct personality, and 
is attached to a separate and distinct representative 
figure, made of pieces of ivory, carrying four eyelets 
each and corresponding m number to the Tfa palm-nnts 
{Ihn), which, with one Oclvso, ai'e seventeen m all, Ela 
is, nevertheless, the same deity as Tfa, rejnesented after 
a special manner. Very special and lofty titles are given 
to him, and in songs and proverbs full salvation is 
ascribed to him. His worshippers say, “ Aioa d% 
Oyigiyigi, a Id o ku. mo,” i.c. ” Wo ourselves are become 
Oyigiyigi, (^.c, the stone winch gave birth to Ifa) and we 
can die no more ! ” Ela holds a voiy high place m Ifa 
worship, and is found in connection with each of the 
256 Odus of the system. It is always humbly and 
reverently invoked and its favour sought for acceptance 
whenever Ifa is to he worshipped with a sacrifice, e.g. : 

“ 0 thou Ela ' Son of the Ruler, 

I humble myselt before thee ! ” 
or, 

“ 0 Ela ! I praise the sacriliee of acceptance, — 

0 Ela ! I praise the hfe-giving sacnfi.ee, — 

0 Ela ! I praise the sacrifice of labour.” 

Harvest offerings are always presented to Inm.i 
^ Bp. J. Johnson, Jsin Bibo Oi'uhit, p. 29 
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Opele is the name of a lesser oracle, who is ronarded 
as a messenger of Ifa. He is represented by eight small 
laths of wood, and as it is a far easier tasli to consult 
him, the babalawos do so each clay, and in all lesser 
causes ; but Ifa must be consulted eroiy hftli clay 
(Yoruba reckoning), for that ushers in the new week 
and is Ifa’s day, and at any other timo on any im- 
portant' matter. The bandicoot is sacred to Opolo, 
since it lives chiefly on palm-nuts. On Ifa’s day, 
sacrifices of pigeons, fowls and goats are made to him, 
and on very important occasions he has deniandocl human 
sacrifice. 

There are other divinities Avhicli aro consulted as 
oracles, but this is not their chief function, and they aro 
(as oracles) all inferior to Ifa. Some aro local, and only 
approachable at special seasons, as tlio Oro Ilnre of tho 
Ijoshas (a sub-division of the Yornha race) 'in tho north- 
east. This deity is said to como to oarlh once a year, 
when he dwells in a special grove, and is wiiiLod upon 
and consulted by an Axmro, a chief priest. Tho oiishas 
Oshm, Yemaja, and Oslmi aro consulted hy thoir 
devotees, and so is Esliu {Bleghara), tlio ovil sinrit, 
whose answer is never clisrogarclecl. 

Obatala. — Wo have dealt with Ifa first, as being tho 
great oracle, and so seeming to attain greater prominence 
than the other orishas. Next to him in importance, and 
exceeding him in the number of his worshippers, is 
Ohatala. This name signifies “ King of whiteness.” He i 
is the god of purity. Another title is Orishala (-i.e. Orishaj 
— 7ila) i.e. “ the great orisha.” Other designations are : 
Obaha Arugbo (“ the ancient King-Father ”), Oi’^s/mpopo, 
the orisha who kneads clay, and orisJia oj'ema — “tli6 
orisha who enters man.” These last two names refer 
to his traditional part in the creation of humanity. He 
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IS also called Onsha glnngbim'ki,i.e. “ The huge (or bulky) 
orisha ” (Crowther). 

A tradition of hia origm is that he was made by 
Olorun, who, after he had created the universe, handed 
it over to Obatala to set it in order, give the finishing 
touches, and then conduct its course. The myths con- 
cerning him (as in the case of all the loading orishas) are 
far more anthropomorphic than anything told of Olorun. 
They tell how God formed man m the rough, and left 
Obatala to give' him a face, eyes, ears, nose, mouth and 
skull — presumably, brain also — so that the senses and 
intellect of man are ascribed to him. A second myth 
says Obatala formed man out of clay. Yet another 
myth says that Oduduu (not Olorim — see below) formed 
man’s body of clay and Obatala completed the work as 
'just stated, and that Oloduviare (“the Almighty,” i.e, 

' Olorun) breathed into man and so he became “ a living 
soul.” It 13 the work of Obatala (when Tfa has caused 
conception) to form the child m iilero ; hence any physical 
defect in the new-born child is attributed to him, and such 
child 13 dedicated to him from birth. This is notably 
the case with albinos. It is supposed that such defects 
are to show his disploasiuo at having been neglected, or 
to demonstrate his power. 

Another of his offices is that of civic guardianship. 
He is called “ piotector of the town gates,” and is roughly 
depicted on the doors of liis temples as a horseman with 
a spear, attended by a leopard, tortoise, fish and serpent. 
His image, likewise, is that of the horseman with a spear. 

His worshippers must wear white clothes, and eat 
white food, using shea-butter (instead of the usual red 
palm-oil) m their cooking, abstaining from red meat, 
and using and oilenng the white (or “ bitter ”) kola 
instead of the red one. His special offering is that of 
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edible snails. The necklace worn by his worshipper 
must be of opaque white beads. 

There is no record of his ever desiring human sacrifice. 
According to one myth he once lived on earth, attaining 
a very great age, hut was so disgusted with man’s ways 
that he voluntarily ascended to heaven. i It will be seen 
that this orisha represents the highest conception of 
goodness represented in Yoruba polytheism, apart from , 
the belief in the Supreme God. He represents the nearest j 
approach to the Jewish conception of the “ Word.” ^ 

Odudua. — As Obatala is the highest male orisha 
among the Yoiiibas, so (Xdudua, .&\so called Odua, is the 
chief goddess. In one point she excels Obatala, for she is 
not said to have been made by Olorun, but to have had 
independent existence, before that grant orisha was 
created. 

Here again the derivation of the name is uncertain. 
It may come from dudu, “ black,” and iwa, “ existence,” 
and so mean “ the Black One.” F. B. (the nuidonlilied 
writer of a scries of articlos on Yoruha deities in tlio 
Nigerian Chronide) says that this title was given, after 
Ins death, to one of the original immigraiil.s into Yornba- 
land about the eleventh or twelfth century, and that his 
real name was lost. Fie rogaids Odudua as a contraction 
of Odu ti 0 da iva, which means a “ self-exiatont personage ” 
— ^literally it is “ Chief who created us ” or ”... who 
created existence.” The myths given by this writer 
vary greatly from the generally received traditions of the 
country, and are strongly Euhemeristio He gives a 
human ongm for leading onshas which, according to 

1 P. S , Nigmmi Ohwmcle, Vol. I. No 18, Maroli 19, 1909. 

* Dennett calls Onsliala “ the female form of Ohatala ” I have not 
found any ground for this. Yet the accounts given by dilferent natives 
vary .so greatly that some may hold this idea, hut it is not genera) — 
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general tradition, existed prior to the creation of man ; 
but Ins interesting stories would be more acceptable if they 
had some authoritalave corroboration. 

Od^ldlla is also called Iija Agbe, i.e. “ Mother of the 
Gourd ” (or “ . . .of the closed calabasli.”) She is always 
figured in a sittmg posture, nursing a child. She is said 
to be the wife of Obatala, and their union is sometimes 
regarded as symbolising the union between the earth 
and the heavens (i e. sky). The babalawos illustrate this 
union by two large flat cut calabashes, carefully whitened, 
which, having been once joined, can never be opened. 
These are kept in their temples, the one over the other, 
to represent the meeting of earth and sky on the horizon. 

The myths do not represent her in any favomable 
light ; but credit her with blindness, which was inflicted 
on her by her husband, who tore out her eyes as a punish- 
ment, because in the beginning of the world, when i,liey 
were both shut up in the darlmess of a closed calabash, 
she complained bitterly and railed on him. As soon as 
he blinded her, she cursed him in the words, “ Naught 
shalt thou eat but snails.” Again, she is said to have for- 
saken her husband through an illicit passion for a hunter, 
yiie fled from Ifo to Ado (fifteen miles from Badagry). 
There a town was built and a temple dedicated in her 
honour, and there, at her festival season, cattle and sheep 
are saorifloed, and the women who are her devotees give 
themselves up to unbridled immorality in her honour. 
She 13 regarded as the patroness of “ love ” ('). The term 
ado IS applied as a reproach to immoral poisons of either 
sex. It is remarkable that such a good deity as Obatala 
should be credited with possessing such a wicked wife. 

Yemaja. — Before Obatala was deserted by Odudua, 
she 18 said to have borne him a son and daughter, 
Aganju and Yemaja respectively. This bi-other and sister 
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eveniiially married and had a sou Oruncjan, who com- 
mitted incest with his mother, Yemaja. She Hod irom 
him in horror and shame, but ho pursued lior until she 
fell. Her body swelled to a groat size ; from hor breasts 
flowed two streams of water winch became a lagoon, 
and from her body issued a numboi of different orishas, 
including SJiango (the god of lightning), Oijn (the Niger), 
Oshun, Oha (three rivors which became tho threo wives of 
Shango),01o/cun(godof the sea), Olosa (the lagoon-goddess), 
Orisliako (farm-god), 07te (god of the hills), Hada (vegetable- 
god), Aje Shaluga (god of ivealth), Ogm (war-god), Osliori 
(hunters’ god), Sliopono (smallpox god).^ According to 
this myth, the sacred town of Ife was built on tho site of 
this marvellous catastrophe, and became tho sacred city 
of Yemaja. Tho place Avhere hor body foil used to bo 
shown ; but tho original town was desiu’oyod in tho war 
botween tho Ibadans and Modakokos and tho jiooplo of 
Ife 111 1882. Tho town was rebuilt and is slill tho most 
sacred spot in tho ivliolo country. It will bo noted that 
nearly all the mythical stones are connected wiiili ihis 
place, and that this particular myth makes Ycunaja to be 
the mother and Obatala and Odudiia the gi'andparents, 
of a number of leading deities, all being naturo-gods. 
There are, however, very many otlior orishas wliose 
descent is not so traced. 

In practice, we find that Yemaja is a goddess who is 
greatly venerated. She is the presiding goddess of the 
river Ogun, which flows past Abeokuta and into the lagoon 
near Lagos. The accompanying photograph shows a 
shrine dedicated to her in Abeokuta, which the writer has 
passed scores of times. He has never seen a heathen 
man, or woman, pass it without doing reverence. This is 

1 Ellis includes Oi vn (the sun) and Oshu (the moon) ; but these 
are not now regarded as orishas, nor is any woislup offered to them. 
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the only such shrinej or temple, of which he could say 
this. Some worshippers simply inclined the head towards 
the central image, others laid hold of the thatched roof and 
bowed, others again entered the hut, prostrated themselves 
and embraced the image. The imago was small, a crudely 
engraved piece of wood, covered with a cloth. The 
dilapidated water-pots contained water brought up from 
the sacred river Ogun. The worshippers of Yemaja 
wear a necklaco of small beads of clear glass. 

Of Yemaja’s husband, Aganju, and thoii son, Orungan, 
little is known, nor do they seem to receive any worship, 
except that Orungan is saluted when Ifa is consulted. 
Aganju moans a “ wilderness ” or broad expanse, as a 
great forest or the ocean. Orungan signifies “ noon,” 
or the sun at its senith. 

Shango. — No deity, perhaps, is bettor known, or more 
worshipped, throughout Yornbaland, ihan Shango, tho 
god of lightning, although thoso already described may 
lio more ancient. This is the more remarkable, because 
ho is not strictly of Yoriiba origin, but was introduced 
from the Niger territory. Tlio derivation of Shango 
13 obscure ; but ho has another name, by which ho is 
frequently called, Jahuta, which moans “Stone-thrower.” ^ 
Some speak of Jakuta as a separate deity ; but this is 
not generally accepted. Tho probability is that Jakuta 
is the ancient name of the thunder-god, and that when 
Shango was deified (as related below) he was identified 
with the deity who had formerly been known as Jakuta. 
Ellis describes him as purely “ anthropomorphic. . . . 
He dwells in the clouds in an immense brazen palace, 
where he maintains a large retinue and a great number of 
hoTSOS. ... He hurls on those who have offended him 
red-hot chains of iron, which are forged for him by his 
brother Ogun, a god of the river Ogun [sic] of iron and of 
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war ; but this, it ahonkl be observed, is seemingly a iiiodiu'ii 
notion, and tho red-hot chains furnished by Ogun have a 
suspicious resemblance to tho thunderbolts of Jupiter 
forged by Vulcan.” i The colonel does not say whonco 
ho derived this information, but that his informant was 
not reliable is shown by one glaring mistake — the god 
Ogun being described as god of the river Ogun. The 
accentuation of the deity’s name is different from that of 
the river, over whom the presiding deity is the goddess 
Yemaja. 

There are various mythical stones about Shango,^ 
all more or less unreliable ; but that he was an historical 
personage is clearly established. The facts as generally^ 
accepted, and given as history in live Kilia Eherin, the' 
Yoruba Fourth Eeader, used in the upper forms of all the 
elementary schools, are to tho following effect : 

About two ceiituiies ago (?) there reigned as King 
ill the old (nwn of Oyo (known to early explorers as 
Eyeo, or Katuiiga), which ivas situated lu'av the south 
bank of tho river Niger, to the north of tho Yorubn 
country, one Sbango, who was a powerful and wise 
monarch. Ho was a groat medicine man, or witoli-docinr, 
and claimed to be able to lull people by ejecting (iro from 
his mouth. His reign was tyrannical and cruel. Ho had 
two chief ministers of whom he was jealous, and sot those 
to fight against each other, hoping both might be slam ; 
but he was himself deposed by the one who came off victor 
in the fight. Shango fled, accompanied by his three wiins, 
Oya, Oshun, and Oba, and some of his most loyal followers. 
He wandered m the bush, bemg gradually deserted by all, 
mitil only his favourite wife, Oya, remained. Then in 
despair, Shango hung himself from an aijan tree. Oya 

^ ElliR.Col A B., Yoniha-spfahmg Peoples, -p. 52. 

^ Dennett, E, E., Nigeiian Studies, pp. 171-17H 
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fled north and hecame the pre- 
siding goddess of the river Niger. 
Travellers rvho had seen the body 
of Shango hanging from ii tiee 
entered the town and reported 
Oba so, i.e. “ the King has hanged 
himself.” This report spread 
till oughoiit the town. The friends 
of Shango were so incensed that 
they determined to avenge their 
deceased monarch. They took a 
number of small calabashes, or 
hollow gourds, and filled them 
with gunpowder. They then 
covered them with cocoanut iibio 
and put slow inalchcs to them, 
and waited for the next tornado. 
When this came, they ignited the 
bombs and threw them into the 
thatched roofs of many houses. 
The resultant explosions and fires 
caused the panic-stricken people 
to cry out, “ Why aio all our 
houses burning ? ’ ’ The friends of 
Shango then came forward, saying, 
“Oh, you said Oha so” (“the 
King has hanged himself ”) — “Oba 
ko so!” (“the Iving has not hanged 
himself ”) . ‘ ' He is angry with you 
for this. He has become a god 
and has gone up into heaven and 
sent down the lightning to punish 
you. You must bring out oxen, 
sheep, fowls, palm-oil, etc., and 
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offer sacrifices to him, and lioncoforLli worship him, and 
thon. he will lorgive you.” Thus they osiablishod the wor- 
ship clue to him as an orisha. Thus Oba so and Oba bo so 
are proverbial sayings, used rcspoctivoly by those who 
want to annoy Shango’s worshippers, and the worshippers 
theniselvos. The small town of Euso, near to Oyo, is 
sacred to tins deity. Its name is a corruption of Ko so. 
The priests of Shango are called Om-Shango, or Odusliu- 
shango. Their chief priests are called Magbas. Magba 
(em^ a gha — " I will take”) signifies “ a receiver.” The 
priests wear a wallet to “ receive ” the plunder, or fines 
which they impose. In some parts, persons struck dead 
by lightning may not be burred until the body is ransomed 
from the Magbas, by whom persons struck insensible, 
but not killed, were formerly despatched. In their chants 
they speak of Shango as hurling stones (ja — “ to throw,” 
olmta — " a stone ”). When a house is struck by lightning 
they rush in a body to the house, ‘‘ to find the stone ” — 
no difficult matter since they take the said stone with 
them ! ^ They appropriate all the property which they 
can save from the flames, as “ their god has claimed it and 
given it to them.” A chant of the Shango worshippors 
which 18 often heard may be translated thus ; 

0 Shango, thou art the master ! 

Thou takest in thy hand the fiery stones. 

To punish the guilty ! 

To satisfy thy anger ' 

Everything they strilce is destroyed, 

The fire eats up the forest, 

The trees are broken down, 

And all things living are slain. 

A very common malediction is, “ May Shango’s stone 
strike you ! ” 


See the illustration oh p 93. 
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Sliango’s throe wivos, as stated above, are the three 
rivers, Oya (the Niger), Oshun, aud Oha, these last being 
two of the smaller rivers of the Yoruba country. Shango 
has among his attendants (1) Oslimiare, the rainbow, who 
conveys water from the earth to his palaco in the clouds, 
and (2) Oru, the thunder clap, whom he sends out as his 
messenger with great noise. The bird, joapagon, is sacred 
to Shango, and the Magbas- pretend to understand its 
speech. The image of Shango, made of wood, is usually 
a man standing, surrounded by three smaller figures, i.e. 
his wives, with the palms of their hands joined together 
in front of their bosoms. 

Ogun. — Next in importance to Shango is Ogun, the 
god of iron and of war, and pre-eminently the god of 
hunters. He may be regarded as the Yoruba Nimrod. 
He is worshipped by blacksmiths, and generally by all 
users of iron implements, therefore by warriors and 
hunters. Any piece of iron may represent him, as also 
may pieces of stone. The Yoruba blacksmith’s anvil is 
a block of stone and is worshipped by him. The accentua- 
tion of the name is important, for the word ogun has a 
variety of significations according to its accentuation, or 
(more correctly) the musical intonation placed upon its 
two syllables. The failure to recognise this has often 
caused this orisha to be confoxmded with the river Ogun, 
and with the term ogun, used as a general term for 
“ medicine,” usually in a bad sense. 

Ogun IS stated to have been one of the sons of Yemaja, 
so that he is one of the earlier deities, pre-existent to man, 
and not a deified human being. It is said that he first 
taught men to hunt and that he indicated to them the 
trees which are specially sacred to himself. These are 
the gieregun (the majestic silk-cotton tree), the alcoko 
(a tree, the flower of which is sucked for its juice), and the 
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atari (a tree of very beautiful appearance, remarkable for 
its elasticity, and from ivbicli bows are made). Ogun 
directed men to dig four holes before a tree and implant 
m them four wooden posts to suppoit a platform or altar, 
on wliieb bis offermgs ivere to be placed. The accom- 
panying photograph (taken by the writer in Abeokiita) 
shows one of these trees ivith four elephants’ jaAvs placed 
at its foot. This shrine was doubtless dedicated as a 
thank-offering by himters after a successful elephant hunt. 
The chief sacrifice offered to Ogun (except human sacrifice 
offered before going to war) is the dog ; but fowds are also 
offered, with the usual accompaniment of palm-oil and j 
lesser articles of food. A proverb says, “ an old dog must 
not be offered to Ogun,” ^.c. nothing infenor must be 
given to him. A dog’s head, or skull, is usually to be seen 
fastened up in every blacksmith’s shop, signifying that this 
saciifice has been made. This must be renoAved each year. 
Hunters in the African wilds carry their lives in thoir 
hands, consequently they arc very particular m serving 
their gods. Before going on an expedition they usually 
offer sacrifices to Ogim and Oshosi (who is a lessor god of 
the chase), and also to Eshu, Aidiom they consult as to thoir 
course of action. They kill a cock and pour out its 
blood to the evil deity. The writer saw this being done 
at midday one Smiday, as he was returning from taking 
service in a mission church in Abeokuta. Two men, 
crouching as Ioav as possible at the roadside, their ankles, 
knees and hip-joints fully flexed, and their heads bent 
loAv, almost hid from view their victim, which was hold 
by one of them, Avhile the other out its throat and poured 
out the blood on the devil-stone. The dead fowl is then 
usually presented at the shrine of Ogun, and afterwards 
taken aAA^ay and eaten, kola-nuts being presented to the 
orisiia. Oshosi being an inferior deity has to be content 
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■with roasted beans ! In foimer days, before going to -war, 
a human sacrifice had to be offered to Ogun. The victim’s 
head was struck off uiion the stool of Oguii, so that the 
blood gushed out upon it. This is more fully described 
m a later chapter. 

Orisbalco. — Onsha Olco, contracted to OrishaLo, is 
“ god of the farm,” i.e. of agriculture. A temple dedicated 
to him is to be foimd in almost every town, or village. 
He is particularly worshipped by women and has a number 
of priestesses. These really form a secret society of tlieir 
own, and are so powerful, and so highly respected, that 
no man dare injure, or offend, any of them. They are 
distinguished by wearing, stuck on to tlie middle of the 
forehead, a small vertical badge, about 1 inch long and 
^ inch wide, half red and half white. Plow this badge 
is made, and how caused to adhere is a secret only 
known to the wearers. Should the badge become loose, 
it may be removed and eaten ; but must on no account be 
allowed to fall to the ground. It is accounted the highest 
honour to have this priesthood in the family, although 
the expense of initiation, and of maintaining the worship, 
IS very great. The initiation ceremony iii each case costs 
from £40 to £50 (a large sum to a Yoiuba). The writer 
knew one very well-to-do family which was brought to 
poverty through the expense of worshipping this 
onsha. When once the iron staff has been introduced 
into a family it cannot be got rid of ! The office is 
hereditary m the family, but not necessarily m 
the direct line. When a vacancy occurs Ifa is con- 
sulted and determines who of the family is to become 
priestess. A woman in Abeokuta, who belonged to this 
cult, gave the following account of how the worship 
was introduced into her own family to a relative of heis 
— at that time a schoolmaster, noW a highly respected 

H 
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clergyman — 'wLo was collocliug inloiunation for the 
wriLei' : 

When two ■women had a quarrel, one would accuso tlie 
oLlier of witchcraft (ci/je). The accused replied, “ 0 
dam ! e je h'a lo si Imvoo," ix. “ Vory well ! Lot us go 
to Irawo.” The accuser thou replied, “ i^es ! lot us go ! ” 
This, as will be soon, was a challongo to one form of trial 
by ordeal, which must involve the death of ono of the 
disputants. They then each prepared a calabash, scraped 
peifectly clean and white, together with a sacrifice, and 
a present for the priest to whom they were going. For 
some days before setting out they perambulated their own 
town, each advertising her grievance : “So-and-so accuses 
me of being a witch. If I am guilty, may Polo kill me,” 
or “ I accuse So-and-so of being a witch. If I am guilty 
may Polo kill me.” They then took their journey to 
Irawo, the town sacied to the -woiship of Orishako. On 
arrival, they stated their case to the priest and each 
presented to him her own calabash, together with the 
present. They then had to lie prostrate on tho oartli 
for three days, while tho priest was within tho temple 
apparently consulting the god. On tho third day ho re- 
appeared and, as they still lay prostrate before him, swung 
over their heads a heavy non club, chanting as ho did so. 
Polo pa a ; Polo jowo rc — Polo pa a ; Polo jowo re, ix. 
“ Polo kill her ; Polo let her go ! ” etc. Having repeated 
this invocation a sufficient number of times, he then again 
retired into the temple, and came forth a second time, 
bearing in Ins hands the two calabashes, and returned each 
to its respective owner. Wliereas the inside of each was 
perfectly white when committed to him, they now found 
on lilting the lids that, while the one remained white, the 
whole of the interior of the other was a jet black, con- 
denming its owner as the gmlty one. Instantly the priest 
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slew this unfortunate one with the iron club, “ Polo.” 
The innocent party was not yet froo. She had to purchase 
at a great cost, this iron club, winch became lior onsha, 
that is to say, she became its slave, or in other words, 
a priestoss of Orishako. 

Ellis says correctly, “ An emblem of Onsha Oko is an 
iron rod and honey bees are his messengers ” But when 
he goes on to say, “ It is probably with reference to his 
phallic attributes that he has the title of Em-dun — the 
erect personage ” (winch Dennett copies from him) — 
he is certainly m error ; for the correct tianslation of this 
term is “ hard person ” (a possible reference to his severe 
administration of justice'). Ein=‘‘ person,” dum 
(always, and only) means “hard ” or “ difficult.” Elhs 
confounds this latter word vuth dwro, winch means “ to 
stand,” ohielly in the sense of halting or waiting, e.g. 
duro de vu—“ wait for me.” 

The first and chief significance of Onshako is fertility 
of the earth. He is the harvest-god, and is worshipped 
at the new moon. His amiual “ harvest festival ” is at 
the season when the new yams arc ripe. This is a season 
of rejoicing, and public processions and dancing take place 
in the streets, when, it is true, also that there is a great 
deal of open shameless immorality. The priestesses, aaL 
brides of the orislia, are allowed free licence accoiclingJ 
to their own fancy ; but they are not common property,' 
as Ellis seems to state, and any man who insulted one of 
them would do so at his peril. The lower classes of people 
would at this season take advantage of the licence allowed, 
both at this festival and also that of the other farm-god, 
Oko. It IS not necessary to detail, as some’other writers j 
have done, the abominations of the heathen in these . 
semi-religious rites. Tho infamy of heathendom branded 
on its face by the apostle Paul in the first chapter of his 
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Epistle to tlio Roinaus, is abundantly exhibited at certain 
times ill Yoniba-hnuL Two things may be thankfully 
noted heie : first, that apart from thoso festivals a strict 
morality is generally onforcod and practised ; secondly, 
that through Chnslaan mflueuco, and now the rapid 
advance of European civilisation, a great restraint is 
being exercised m these matters. 

Shopono. — This god 13 called by Ellis, who is again 
followed by Dennett, “ Shankpamia,” but the name is 
Sliojiono (pronounced “ shaw-paw-naw.”) He is the dis- 
ease smallpox personified, and is one of the group of 
orishas which sprang from the body of Yemaja. There 
IS, hoAvever, a myth showing him to be of human origin. i 
Colonel Ellis tells us in Ins Eioe-sj'icn'ktvg Peoples 2 that 
the god of smallpox is by them called Sopoion ; from 
which it appears possible that this cult was introduced 
from Dahomey, as Bhango was from tho Niger. The name 
is possibly derived from slioii (“ to talvo liy small quanti- 
ties" — a reforonco to tho iiaturo of tho skin eruption), 
pa (‘‘to kill"), enia (‘‘a person"), tho three words being 
contracted to Hhopoiio, i e. “Ho who kills jieoplo by 
littles.” He is sometimos said to havo, as lira companion 
and attendant, Balm, ivlio strangles those ivho arc 
attacked. Elhs gives a very good description of him : 

Sbatikpaima fstc] is old and lame and is dopictod as limping 
along Avith the aid of a stick. According to a myth, he has 
a wooden leg One day, when all tho gods were assembled 
at the palace of Obatala and were dancing and making merry, 
Bhankpanna endeavoured to ]oin in the dance , hut owing to 
his deformity, stumbled and fell. All the gods aud goddesses 
thereupon hurst out laughing, and Shankpamia in revenge 
strove to infect them with smallpox, but Obatala came to tho 
rescue, and, seizing his spear, drove Shaiikpanna away. From 

^ Dennett, R E , Nig^nan Studies, ly 231. 2 j, 52 
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tliat day Sliankpanna was torbiddeu to 
associatp with tlie other goda, and he became 
an outcast, who has since lived in desolate 
and uninhabited tracts of the country. 

Consequently we find that shrines 
and temples dedicated to him are always 
away in the “ bush,” and at some distance 
from the town, or hamlet, so as to keep 
him away from the human abodes. 
There is also probably the additional 
motive, that the priests of this god are 
glad to have secret, sheltered places 
wherein to work out their evil purposes. 
The disease, or the “ god,” is greatly 
dreaded and when an outbreak occurs 
these priests claim the property of all 
who die from the comjilaint. Their god 
has claimed the sufferer and all his posses- 
sions. The people are so terrified that 
they will accept any terms, and pay 
almost any fine that the priests impose 
upon them as the price of their mediation 
to induce the god to stay his afflicting 
hand. These priests make it their 
business to spread the disease. The 
following materials can he found in the 
house of every priest, or priestess, as 
emblems of the presence of this god, and 
(may we not say ?) as stock-in-trade for 
spreading the disease. A calabash con- 
taining some portion of the body of a 
victim of the disease, a pot of black 
hqnid made with water from the body of 
such victim, a vessel of black powder 
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compoundGd with driocl scabs, ok., from a snfforor. 
This liquid, or the porvdcr, is thrown at night into the 
entrance of dAvellings of prospective victims d The 
emblem is a roughly carved stick as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration copied from one in the writer’s 
possession. It is of hard Avood, m length 10 inches 
and about inches in diameter. It is purposely made 
in a rough fashion. 

Ibeji. — Another prominent onsha is that of the 
“ Twin-gods,” Ibaji (from ibi=“ birth,” eji=‘‘ tuvo ”). 
It is remarkable that, m different parts of the country 
the birth of twins is regarded, and treated, from opposite 
points of view. In the eastern part of Yoruba-land, 
i.e. the district of Ondo, and thronghont the adjoining 
territory of the Niger Delta, it has always boon demanded 
that twins should bo put to death as soon as possible 
after birth. Dr. Nassau says, “ in tho Gaboon country 
where thoy aro wolcomod it is iiovertheloss cousiderc'd 
nocossaiy to have special coromonics pnrfonued for tlio 
safety of thoir livus, or if thiy die, to provimt further 
evil.” In central and westorn Yoniha-land, c.f/. fbadan, 
Abeokuta, etc., such children aro honoured, and accorded 
a certain degree of worship m thoir lifethno. Bhoiild 
one of thorn die, tho mother has a wooden imago made to 
represent it, and carries this about witli lioi’, washing and 
dressing it, even as the living cl did. Tho older of twins 
always has the name Taiico {to-aiye~wo~“ to taste the 
world ”) as being the first to taste the world ; tho younger 
is always called liahide {Keliin-de — “ To come behind”). 
The orisha Ibeji is of course the tutelary deity of such 
children. There is a black species of monkey, which 
dwells chiefly in mangrove bushes or near the sea and is 
very agile. It is sacred to this deity, and, although not 
1 “Adesola ” — Nigeriun Ohronide, February 25, 1910. 
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itself an orisha, may have offerings of fruit macia to it. 
It is ewo (taboo) to twins and their parents, who therefore 
may not MU it, or oat its flesh. Its nanio is Edun Dudu, 
or Edun onokuii, %.g. “ black twin,” or “ sea-side twM ” 
(Bp. Crowtlier). There is a notable temple to Ibeji at 
a place called Enipo, situate on the lagoon between Lagos 
and Badagry. All twins and parents of twins are supposed 
to make at least one pilgrimage to this shrine. Some of 
them come from a great distance to do so. The acccmi- 
panyiiig photogra]ih i is taken from images of the Twm- 
gods given to the writer, by a woman who had worshipped 
them until her conversion to Christianity. 

Obalofon is described as the “ god of the peace of the 
kingdom.” Although not so well known as some of the 
others, ho is the possessor of considerable power. Ho is 
the only deity in which a human sacrifice was ptibUoly 
offered during the jieriod of the writer’s sojourn in Abeo- 
kata, Q f this aacrihee an. aecoant is given in the chap ter 
on “ Worship.” 


1 See Froutisuieoe. 



CHAPTEE Y 

THE OBJECTS OE BELIEF. THE ORISHAS {conhmied) 

^MONG gods of somewhat less importance than 
J~\_ those already described, the following may be 
noticed : 

Oke. — Ohe (“ mountain ”) is the “ god of the hills,” 
and IS worshipped by dwellers in rocky, or hilly country. 
He IS feared because (if neglected) he is credited with 
rolling down rocks on the dwellings of those who have not 
been giving him worship and sacriricoa. Hhonld a severe) 
landsh]) occur, this is equivalent i.o a demand for human 
sacrifice. The fall of a boulder is a sui'O sign that ho is 
needing somo attention or gift. His eiublnni is a stone, 
or fragment of rock. The most notable of his shiiiips is 
the sacred rock, Olimo, in Abeokuta. It contains a big 
cave wherein early refugees from tho slave-i aiders found 
a shelter, and around winch, as their numbers increased, 
they built dwellings and formed new townships. The 
name Olumo {Olmoa mo o) signifies ‘‘ The Lord built it.” 
Abeokuta means “ under-the-rock,” this name being given 
because of the town’s position. There is a tradition that, 
if ever the Egbas {i.e. natives of Abeokuta) should be 
defeated in war they could retire into this cave, which 
would automatically close and keep them safe until all 
danger was past. Oke is regarded as the tutelary deity 
of the town of Ibadan, which is built on two hills. He 
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IS a farm-god, secondary to Onahako, and similar orgies 
used to be jiractised at the annual festival of each of these. 

Oshosi. — Oslmi, anotlier child of Yeniaja, is, as 
already mentioned, a secondary deity of hunters. He is 
a brother of Ogun, but seems to be e.v;clusively a god of 
the chase. He dwells in the forest and aids hunters by 
driving the game into their pitfalls and snares. He also 
protects Ms devotees from being injured by beasts of prey. 
He is represented in human form, armed vuth a bow. 

Aje-Shaluga. — This deity is the god of wealth, 
although Eshu (the devil, who is not an orisha) would 
seem to dispute that position with him Bishop Crowther 
gives us the proverb, “ Aje-Shaluga often passes by the 
first caravan (or person) as it comes to marlcet, and loads 
the last with blessings,” t.e, “ the race is not always to the 
swift.” ^ Another proverb says, “ He who when walking 
finds a cowrie is favoured by Aje-Slmluga.” Probably 
it would be more correct to describe him as the “ god of 
good luck.” Tho large cowrie is his emblem. 

The word age (high mtonation), meaning “ money,” is 
not to be confounded (as bji- Dennett) with age, “ witch- 
ciaft,” nor with age (middle intonation) tvliich signifies 
“ trial by ordeal of water.” Age-Slialuga, like Oke and 
Orishako, is a farm-god. He is also the god of colour. 
As the staple dye of the country is produced fiom the 
indigo plant and the highly valued purple alan dye is also 
a vegetable product, it is easy to see why he is a farm-god. 

Dada is the god of vegetables, and also of new-born 
children. He is reputed to be the first-bom of the thirteen 
orishas who came from the body of Yemaja He is, then, 
“ the god of natural production ” (Ellis). He is repre- 
sented by a calabash ornamented with cowrie-shells, and 
surmounted with a ball of indigo. 

1 Ornmmar a7id Vocabidaiy, p 21. 
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We notice now a grotip ol water-deities, all more or loss 
local ; 

Olokun.—O/cim is “sea,” or “ocean,” and Ohhm 
is tlierelore “ Owner (or lord) of tlio sea.” Tlioreloro his 
worship is seldom found, excejit on, or near, the coast. He 
is the god of fishermen and all who “ go down to the sea 
. , . and do business in the great waters,” although the 
Africans have no sea-going ships, but only canoos for 
coastwise woih, which they handle watb the greatest dex- 
terity, and in which the fishermen venture far out to sea, 
sometimes even out of siglit of land. There is always a 
more or less heavy “ surf ” along the West Coast, and 
nothing of the nature of a liarhour for over 1000 miles 
between Sierra Leone and Lagos ; consequently landing 
tlirough the surf is always an exciting oxperionco, and not 
iiifroquontly bigbly dangerous. Olokun is not tlio sea 
itself, regarded as a god, liut its presiding deity, lie is 
supposed to 1)0 of Iiuman form, black in colour, and with 
long iiowiiig liair. Ilo is not solitary, but dwells m Ins 
palace beneath the waters, attoiidocl by a multitiido of 
leaser spirits of tlie sea, some in humaii sluqio, others fisli- 
like. Wiien rough seas aro experienced and the surf is 
bad, “ Olokun is angry ” and must bo iqipoasod by sacri- 
fices, usually animals ; but m prolonged rough weather 
human sacrifices have been offered. Evidences of these, 
even after the British Government was established in 
Lagoa, have been found in that colony, victims being Idd- 
napped, beheaded, and thrown into the surf at night, by 
people of the Isaleko quarter. 

Various mythical stories are current concerning 
Olokun. BHis gives an interesting one — another of the 
several Deluge stories (which a well-lcnown writer has 
said are “ not to be found in Africa ”) — as follows : 

“ Olokun, being enraged with mankind because of 
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tlieir neglect of him, endoavonrecl to destroy all of them, 
by ovorllowiiig the laiidA Ho had destroyed large 
numbei'S when Obatala mterforod to save tlie roinainder, 
forced Olokim back to his ])alaee, and bound him in seven 
iron chains until he promised to abandon his design.” 

The entrance to the lagoon at Lagos (the seapoit of 
Yomba-land) being partially closed by a bar of sand (on 
■which many vessels have been wrecked) is crodiled with 
having its own deity, a goddess named Ololcun-sii, or 
Elusu, she being a wife of Olokim. Unlike her husband 
she is white in colour, and, although of human shape, is 
covered from her breasts to the hips with fish-scalos. The 
fish of tho bar are sacred to her, so that if any luckless 
lishermen invade her domain she upsets their canoes and 
drowns them. She is sujiposed to dwell in the bar. As 
the bar (which forraei-Iy was covered with water to a 
depth of ton foot or so, whore the channel was deepest) 
has now been drodgod to allow deoji-soa Imors to enter the 
lagoon, it would bo interesting to Imow what has become 
of the goddess ! Otlior wives of Olokim are Olosa, tho 
lagoon-goddess, and tho river Sapoba. 

Olosa. — Lagos is an island situated m a lagoon, 
which IS part of a network of -waters, extending oast and 
west for hundreds of miles, parallel with the ocean. The 
lagoon (in Yoiuba osa, pronounced “ aw-sah ”) is pre- 
sided over by the goddess Olosa (“ owner of the lagoon”), 
who, like Olokun, is a child of Yomaja. . . . Yemaja, 
we have seen, is goddess of waters generally, and especially 
of the river Ogun, so that, as its waters flow into the 
lagoon, and on into the ocean, the maternal deity is minis- 
tering to her offspring. Olosa is not only the sister, but 
also the chief wife of Olokun. Like her husband, she has 

1 “Tho fountama of the great deep were broken up Genesis 
vii II 
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long hair. Dnhke her sister of the harboiir-har, instead of 
keeping the fish as her o-wn, aho supphos them to her 
worshippers, and is therefore pre-eminently a lisherman’a 
deity. Temples in her honour are placed along the 
shores of the lagoon, Avhere offerings of foAvls, sheep, etc., 
are laid doAvn. As these are devoured by crocodiles, 
those reptiles are called her messengers, and are supposed 
to convey to her the sacrifices, which they consume, just 
as in the case of saenfices inland the vultures AAdnoh devour 
them are regarded as eiye onsha, “ the orisha’s birds." 
Certain crocodiles, distmguished by particular mailcs, are 
specially I'^enerated and are accommodated Avith sheds, 
purposely erected for them, and covered Avith roofs 
thatched Avith palm leaves, or grass. Offerings of food 
are made to them every fifth day (Yoriiba reckoning, 
Avhich counts both tho lerminns a quo and the kminua ad 
quern : European reckoning would ho " ovciry four 
days ”). Ellis says, “ many of tlioin hceoino siiriiciently 
tame to come for fhe offering as soon as tlioy see, or Iiear, 
the worsluiipers gathering on the hank.” 'L’hose nmst ho 
exceptions. The writer’s exporionco is tliai Ixitli in the 
lagoon and in the rivers these creatures are extremely timid , 
and even when devouring food on a sandbank, forsalio it 
and slip back into the water the moment a canoe appears. 

Oya. — This goddess has been inentioned as the favour- 
ite and most faithful wife of Shango. Her name is the 
same as that of the great river Niger, except that if, is 
usual m the case of the latter to prefix the Avord Odo, so 
that Odo-Oya is “the Eiver of Oya.” It has been sug- 
gested that on the death of her husband she Avent north 
and Avept so copiously that her tears formed the original 
source of the river '. She has a messenger, Ojeje (probably 
the same as Afefe, “ a gentle breeze ”). At Lokoro, near 
to Port Novo, there is a temple dedicated to Oya, the 
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image of -wliicli has eight heads aurroimdiiig tho chief 
head. This doubtless ropreseiita tlio splitting up of the 
river to form its Delta, before bowing into the ocuaii. 

Oshun. — The second of yhaiigo’s three liver-wives is 
Osun (pronoiincod “ Aw-shuiig ”). This river, rising in the 
Ijesha country, flows frpm the north, to the eastward of 
Ibadan into the lagoon. As in the case of Olosa, the 
lagoon goddess, Oshun likewise has sacred oiocodilas 
bearing special marks. Cimoiisly enough, although this 
river is distant from Abeokuta, many of the Egbas 
worship Oshun, and may be seen wearing her distinctive 
necklace of transparent ainber-coloiirod beads. 

Oba has already been mentioned as the third wife of 
Shango . She is goddess of the river which bears her name, 
flowing eastward of Ibadan towards the lagoon. 

Aroni. — This god is a wood-sprite. Bisiiop Crowther 
calls him “ a fairy, an elf supposed to have but one leg.” 
He is also reported to have tho head and the tail of a 
dog, but otherwise to be of Jiuman form. IIis dominion 
is the forost, and he seizes all whom he meets. Those who 
endeavour to floe from him he devours ; but he loves 
courageous persons, and, if a man faces him boldly, he 
leads him to his abode in tho thickest fastnesses of the 
forest, and entertains him as his guest for several mouths, 
dining which time he initiates him into the secrets of the 
various plants, and teaches him their medicinal uses. 
When his student has learned all there is to be learned, 
Aroni gives him a hair of his own tail as his diploma in 
proof of his graduation m this school of medicine, and 
sends him back to the haunts of men. The murmuring of 
the wind through the trees and the whh'ling of dead leaves 
by the breeze are tokens of the presence and energy of this 
deity. 

Aja is the goddess of a similar character to Aroni, 
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but moro bonoFcent. Blie also camos persons off into 
the depths of the forest, and gives thoin a course of 
instruction in tho inedicinal valiio of herbs ; but, unlike 
her professional brother, she never harms anyone. Bishop 
Crowthor closcribes her as “ a fairy, said to 
be of diminutive form, wiio carries peisoiis 
into the wilderness and instructs them in 
magic and all hinds of modiohies.” 

Oye la the god of the “ Harniattau,” a 
dry sirocco wind, which conics down from 
the Sahara each morning at a certain season 
of the year, hearing a very fine dust, which 
appears as a mist until the wind dies away, 
when the dust settles on everything and 
intense heat follows. This god is supposed 
to live in a cave to tho north of Ilorin, 
though some say that he dwells on the 
mountain Igbeti, whore Elogba. (or Esliu) 
IS supposed to have his habitation. 

Oshumare. — ^This deity is tho rainbow', 
and is supposed to bo a groat snake, dwel- 
ling within tho earth, who comes up at 
times to drink water from tho sky. A 
variety of python, callod ere, is said to ho 
his messenger, and so is sacred to him. 
Elhs tells us that this god is also sacred 
to the Ewe-speaking tribes of Dahomey, 
Chief’s staff, by whom he IS called ^iiyiewo. 
showing Bud Osanyin is the god of medioine, t.e. 
ot Osaiiym. physic. He is applied to in cases 

of sickness, so that his worship is very general. His 
figure is that of a bird placed on an iron bar. The chiefs 
have generally several staves, of ornamental metal. 
These are sent by the hands of messengers to show their 
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autlionijy. 1£ a cliiol wiahocl lor tlio aid of tho writer in 
a case of sickness, Iio would send a tmstocl messougor 
bearing one of tlioso staves, and somotimos tlio stall 
would bo one wliicli bore the figure of fclio bird as 
mentioned above. The illustration is from a photograph 
of a metal staff actually sent on such an occasion. 

Olai’osa is the tutelary deity of houses. Ho is 
represented by a stick, or sword, and his special duty is to 
drive away those who practise witchcraft and all kinds 
of evil spirits ; and particularly to keep Eshu from 
entering in. 

Olori-Merin. — The moaning of this name is “the owner 
of four heads.’’ The figm'e is regarded as the protector 
of towns, and may be represented merely by a hillock or 
artificial mound. A sacrifice used to be offered to it every 
three months of a new-born child only three or four days 
old. The mother had to he present, while its throat was 
cut by a priest, who caught its blood in a calabash and 
placed it on the top of the mound. The body was out 
into small pieces and buried in the mound (Ellis). The 
time of this cruel sacrifice was well named Eje-odun 
(“ Season of blood ”). The four heads watched the four 
points of the compass or “ four winds,” from the top of the 
mound, and so preserved the town from pestilence and 
from war. The figure had the feet and legs of a goat, and 
was supposed sometimes to appear at night m the form of 
a serpent. Dennett rightly points out that Olori-Merm 
is “ not in itself an orisha, but merely a Juju (or ‘ Fetich ’), 
representing the four great orishas,” grving as his authority 
the Babalawo Oliiiyan. 
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THE OBJECTS OF BELIEF. (0) THE SPIRLTS OF THE 

DEAD 

AMONG the Yorabas, as generally among the West 
African negro tribes, there are several forms 
of spint-worship, which are all totally distinct 
from onsha-worslnp. This has not boon sufficiently 
recognised by former writers and considerable confusion 
has resulted ; c.g. IJonnett says, ‘‘ Iro, Oro, Egun, 
Bgungun, and Eleko,* are all now orisluis ropresontiiig 
the spiiits of their ancostois,” — whoieas, as a niattor 
of fact, noiio of tlioni is an orisha. 

All tho forms of worship comjnised iiiulor tins heading 
are concerned only with the “ ghosts,” or departed 
spirits, of human bouigs. Eopoatod iiKiiiiries by tho 
writer have all elicited the reply that none of them is an 
orisha. 

All these forms are kept strictly secret from tho women. 
When the writer was in the country, any woman Icnown 
to have discovered the secret of tho worship of Oro, 
Egungun, or Eluku, was put to death without mercy. 
For this reason, no missionary dared to publish any 
particulars of these things. It is only since British 
government was instituted through the whole area, that 
it has become safe to publish them. Each form, or cult, 

^ Nigerian Studies, p 28 “ Eleko ” is a mistako for Eluku. 
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is connected with a particular secret society, and the 
chief forms, as Oro in Abeokuta, Ecjungwi in Ibadan, 
Elukn in Ijebu, are connected with the executive govern- 
ment of the country. Besides having this influence in 
the political sphere, they also exercise their office in the 
social circle, when death enters the family, and through 
their office not only is the body of the deceased interred, 
but his spirit is supposed to be escorted safely to the abode 
of the dead, and in this connection we find the worship 
of ancestors, to a limited extent. 

Oro. — The supreme power in the worship of the 
spirits of the doad is Oro, especially among the Egbas, 
whose capital is Abeokuta. As in the case of many 
orishas, various conjectures have been made as to the 
meaning of the name. The simplest solution is the best, 
viz : that the term is onomatopcoio. The origin of this 
cult 13 obscure. There are, of course, certain myths 
which are offered to the curious for their acceptance ; 
but none of them is worthy of much credence. The 
simplest explanation, and perhaps the most leliable, 
is that the Hausa people used the “ bull-roarer ” to scare 
the birds away from their farms, and the ingenious 
Yoruba adopted it as a form of spirit-w'orship But 
it IS, however, remarkable that we find this instrument 
used m connection with spint-worship iii various countiies 
of the world ; ^ hut probably it is nowheie in such constant 
use as among the Egbas of Abeokuta, where it is heard 
on most nights of the year. The instrument as used by 
the Yoruhas is a wooden lath varymg in size from 6 inches 
in length by £ inch broad to 2 feet 6 inches in length by 
4 inches in breadth. The larger sizes are generally 


1 Dr. Andrew Lang, in Custom and Myth, tella us it was used in 
Ancient Greece, and that it is so used m Australia, New Mexico, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 
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somfiwhat oval in form, and ronnclod on ono side, 

wliilo nearly flat on the other. The edges are not sorral eel, 
nor (as a rule) aro there any special marks, or designs, 
engraved on il, as m (ho case of the churvuga of the 
Australian aborigines. The lath is perforated at one 
end, through ■which a string is passed, varying in lenglh 
from G feet up to 10 yards. In the case of the small 
and the medium-sized lath, or “ Oro-stick,” the cord is 
attached at the other end to a somewhat flexible rod, or 
wand, 6 feet or more in length, so that the instrument 
is raised in the air when in use. The cord of the large 
powerful ones is attached, at the end remote from the 
lath, to a hall of cloth, grass or string, which is held in 
the hands of the operator. The small instrument is 
called Iso {i.e. “ trouble ”) and the large one Agbe ('lo. 
“ a sword ”), signifying the “ troiiblo ” which Oio brings 
to evil-doers, and the “ sword ” wliorcwith he beheads 
criminals The small instrument givi'S a high, shrill 
note ; but tho julch can he made to vary greatly according 
to tho speed at which it is made to revolve round tho 
o])onitor. Tho longlJi of tho cord also alTects tlie ])itch — 
tho bigger tho circlo described, the deeper is tlio tono 
produced It is impossihlo to realise, without having 
exporionced it, how iiitonsoly weird niul aivo-insiuring a 
t hin g it is, to ho awako iu tho stillness of tho night and to 
hear the deep booming of a iull-sizcd “bull-roarer” 
drawing nearer, until at last tho noiso is doafeiiing iu 
intensity, and tho air above and around one’s dwelling 
seem to he full of the agonised cries of a host of doomed 
spirits. Willie the small instrument can be played by 
small hoys, and in the present day is in some parts even 
so used as a toy, the whole strength of a most powerful 
and experienced man is reqmred to swing the full-sized 
one. The writer has seen such a player, bent double, 
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the sweat pouiing off him, as he, describing a huge circle 
of which he was the centre, kept his body rotating by 
moving his feet with dancing steps, while he Icept the 
“ Oro ’’ revolvmg round him about 2 feet off the ground. 
It 13 possible to swing the instrument without producing 
any audible sound. The secret of producing the note is 
that the lath must rotate on its own axis at the same time 
that it is revolving in a circle. This is effected by getting 
a twist on the string, which, once started, -will be main- 
tained automatically. The Oro-stick is correctly swung 
“ clockwise,” never (by a Yoruba) anti-clockwise. Thera 
IS no warrant for the suggestion of Colonel Ellis that Oro- 
worship 13 of a phallic nature, or that the instrument 
itself IS a representation of this. Although Dennett 
follows the colonel in this opinion, he admits that repeated 
inquiries on this point produced indignant denials from 
natives of the country. These writers jump to their 
conclusion from the fact that among certain other tribes 
(distinctly lower in the scale of civilisation) of West 
Africa, initiation of youths into similar societies is con- 
nected with their arrival at the age of puberty. But the 
Yoriibas are distinctly higher, both intellectually and 
morally, than the surrounding nations, and (while it 
must be admitted that m certain cults the grosser side 
of heathenism is painfully evident) it is unjust, unfair, 
unnecessary, and unscientific to impute to them a degree 
of degeneration to which other tribes have fallen, but of 
which they themselves deny the experience. 

The Poiver of Oro . — While Oro may be played by a 
person of the male sex, of any age, at such times as he 
is allowed to be “ out,” the name strictly belongs to a 
most powerful secret society, which is the executive 
government of the Egbas. The seat of government is in 
Abeokuta, of which the head is the AlaKe, or King, next to 
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whom are three chiefs : the Nlado, or “ head civil- 
chief,” the Jagma, or head ‘‘ war-chief ” and executioner, 
and the Mogaje, or ‘‘ heir.” The eomioil, or senate, is 
known as the Oglom, or “ elders.” These sit lu council 
on all matters connected with the welfare of tlio town, 
and judge serious cases of inisdeineanonr. Their session 
is accompanied by spirit-drinking and by drumming — 
the “ Ogboni dium.” Wlien the members of the council 
are coming out into the street, the “ Ogboni ” note is 
sounded, and a loud-voiced crier proclaims a warning, 
“ He-e-e-pa ! Ogboni 1 ” whereupon all uninitiated men, 
and all women, floe into the compomids, for if they en- 
countered the Ogboni they ivould be punished by beating, 
or fine, and sometimes (in olden times) even by death. 
The Ogboni coimoil is closely connected with Oro. If 
its members are judging a criminal case and decide that 
the culprit is to bo condemned to death, bo is ’* handed 
over to Oro.” If inombers of the Oro-guild arc present, 
the note of the Ogboni-drum is then and there changed 
to that of the Oro-drum, and the warning is given, “ Ih- 
pa ! 0-o-o-ro ! ” All women must instantly Ileo into 
the houses, for none may see Oro, mider pain of death. 
Sufficient time having been given for the women to hide, 
the Oro-party comes out, playing its instrument, and goes 
to the house of the condemned person to arrest him. 
He is then led out into the bush, to bo put to death, which 
is said to be often after terrible torture. There are 
certain groves sacred to Oro. No miinitiatod person may 
enter these, under pain of death. The execution of the 
criminal takes place within one of these groves by behead- 
ing. The fate of the criminal is published to the world, 
as a warning to evil-doers, by his head being nailed to a 
tree in a market-place, or some other public position — 
this is done at night, when none hut the Oro-party see 
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the tiansaction. Or, he is “ carried off by Oro,” both 
body and soul, and neither the living man nor his lifeless 
corpse is ever seen again ; but his clothes, or part of 
them, may be seen in a tree, ivliere they have been torn 
from him as Oro carried him away through the air. This 
liunishinent is spiritual, as well as physical, for it is be- 
lieved that the spirit of a dead person cannot get safely 
to the realms of the departed, until the corpse is buried 
with due rites. Those who are thus punished become 
Eru-Oro, i.e. “ slaves of Oro,” perpetually restless spirits. 

Oro may also be employed as an instrument of banish- 
ment. If it IS deemed necessary to expel some “ un- 
desirable ” from the country and the way is not easy, 
the authorities put the matter into the hands of Oro. 
An “ Oro eonlinement ” is proclaimed for a stated period. 
During the time that it prevails, the Oio parties surround 
the house of the individual and play their instruments, 
perhaps giving out also weird cues. They then con- 
duct him away to the bush and “ his (?) voice ” is heard, 
far off from the town. Ho is never seen again and is 
said to be ” banished by Oro ” ; nwonji Oro le e nilu , %.e. 
“ They with Oro drive him from the town.” 

As a general rule, Oro may come out any night, 
between sunset and srmrise. For this reason, women 
dare not venture out of doors m Abeokuta,! except m 
daylight. During the day he may only come out in 
emergencies, as noted above, to arrest any special 
criminal, or when a “ confinement ” has been officially 
proclaimed. Twice during the writer’s sojourn m 
Abeokuta a ” nine-days’ confinement ” was ordered. 
Every house, that had any window looking on to the 
street, had to have every such window covered by mats, 
and the door of every house, or compound, had to be kept 

1 The rule ia not SQ strict in other parts of the country. 
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closed; lor no woman (mulor pain of deafli) luiylii bo 
seen from tlio sli'oct, or bo able lo soo into tlio stroot. 
When the writer had left tho town, during ono of these 
confluoiiients, for a jouincy to tho further interior, his 
child (under a year old) was taken by tho soiiior iinasionary 
into the street to “ see Oro ! ” The Oro party surrounded 
him and with the groatost concern domanded, “ Olwnnn 
ni, tali ohirin ? ” i.e. “ Is it man or woman ? ” “ What 
does it matter ? ” said the missionary, “ it is only a baby, 
under a year old, and cannot take any notice, or remember 
what is said ! ” “ Oh ; but we must know. If a woman, 

it must die.” ” Ah, well, do not distress yourselves, 
for it IS a man ! ” “ 0 clara! (‘ It is good ’) now wo 
are satisfied, and he may see Oro, since he is a man ! ” 
Any woman who saw Oro played, or confessed that she 
knew how tho noise was produced, was in tho olden days 
put to death without mercy. But, if she saw tho Oro- 
stick lying in a house, and, on being aski'd vhat it was, 
replied, “ Only a bit of wood ; it is nothing iiioro,” sho 
would probably cscapo. These lengthy conlinoiuentB 
were generally ordered whon specially ovd deeds wore 
to be done. After they wore concluded, dead bodies 
Avould be found in tho bush, victims of human sacrifice 
(not publicly offered), or objects of tho vengomioo of 
(probably) some person, or persons, m authority. They 
were also used in past years to provido an opportunity 
of sending away slave-caravans, consisting of townspeople 
who had been kidnapped by the marauding bands (or 
“ war-boys ”) of the cluefs of the town. Tho so-callcd 
“ inter-tribal wars ” were kept up continually as an excuse 
for this kidnapping, and frequently chiefs set thoir war- 
boys to kidnap the people of their own town whom they 
were in office to protect. On one occasion a man from a 
neighbouring township, who had been thus kidnapped 
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and escaped, complained to the cluol. Several chiefs 
wore sitting in conned when tins man’s case was heard. 
“ Who is the man who caused you to be caught ? ” he 
was asked. “ I do not know him,” he replied, “ but they 

call him M ” The man thus named was one of those 

hearing his case ! His fellow-chiefs smiled slightly, but 
no reply was made. On one occasion, this same chief 
had a largo number of such captives shut up waiting for 
an opportunity to sell them into slavery to another tribe 
(thoir reputed enemies), when a great fire broke out, 
and Ins promises were threatened. His servants begged 
him to allow thoso victims to bo brought out ; but ho 
refused, and caused them aU to perish, m order that not 
one should escape to testify agamst him. During these 
confinements men aie to be seen playing the Oro-stiok 
(or “ bull-roarer ”) all over the town, many of them being 
more or less drunk, and in addition to this the Oio- 
king 1 and his wife (both being men) come out in state. 
It will be seen from the accompanying photograph that, 
although they wear wooden masks, etc., the ivhole person 
is not concealed, thus differing from the Egxms, to be 
described shortly. 

After the death of any important person very much 
“ Oro ” is heard at night, and after such a visit, or after 
an “ Oro confinement,” one or moie trees will be seen, 
from which all the branches have been cut off, and at 
the top of the tree a white flag, or cloth, has been placed. 
In cases of special importance the cloth is stretched from 
the top of one tree to the top of another near at hand. 
Sometimes other articles, such as mats, gin bottles, or 
demijohns, or old clothes, are seen fastened to the stumps 
of the branches. This is called tho ceremony of Oro 

^ The highest functionary of Oio in Abeokuta is the Ologbo of 
Ijeuti OZoffto signifies " cat ” See the illustration, p C4. 
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pagi; or Orojcgi (“ Oro killn tho troo,” or “ Oro oats iho 
koo ”). Every leaf aud every youn" hIiooL has oiikroly 
disappear (.'d from the tree. I'lioso ajo supposod to havo 
bocii enliiroly oaten up by tiro spirit of the rocoiitly 
deceased person, who has iiorv beconio deilled. This 
ceremony always takes place at night, and is never 
allowed to be seen by any person who has not been 
iiiitiatod as a member of the secret society of Oro. A 
proverb says, A hi n ajehu Oro : ix. “ No one ever sees 
that which is devoured bj'' Oro.” i Other ceromonies 
oormocted wrth Oro-worshrp are (1) Igha Irana, a calabash 
ceremony to get a troublesome sprnt (manes) out of a 
dwellrng-liouso, and (2) the Jpada coremony (originally 
connected specially with hunters) to remove the spirit, 
whose worn-out garments, cap, etc , are removed to a 
place outside the town, a clay Irguro of tho deceased 
sometimes being sot up ivith them,^ 

Egungun, winch is inoiiounced '* Eh-gnng-gung,” 
and Ircqucutly oontiacted into Egun, signilics “ liouc,” 
or " skolctoii.” An egun is snjiposcd to ho tho sjnrit 
of a deceased person, who has rotuiucd to earth. It 
is absohitoly cssoiitial that not a single particle of the 
human form should bo visible ; for, if this rule is lirolrcn, 
the man wearing the dress must dm (presumably as 
being an impostor !), and every woman present must 
likewise die. In some iiarts of tho country tho dress 
may be made of grass, and a wooden mask worn. This 
13 the case in the Benin country, where there is a similar 
performance called Ovia. In tho Niger Delta, these 

^ Gulonol Elhs says that the rook Olumo m Ahookuta is “ sacretl to 
Oro and none may aacencl it ” It is Into that much Oio-worahip takes 
place on this rooli ; but tho Btatement that none may asoeiid it is not 
correct The Colonel was never in Abeokuta ; hut tho writer lived there 
and has ascended and crossed over the said rock. 

“ “Ade&ola,” Ntf/erian Ghomcle, Vol. I Nos 40-42 (Augush- 
September, 1909). 
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figures are called Maws, and are generally entirely arvatfied 
in mats. But, as will be seen from the accompanying 
photo, taken by tho writer in Abeokuta, in that town, 
and m Yoruba-land generally, the dress is made entirely of 
native cotton cloth, and made up into one garment 
including the headpiece, which has perforations in the 
face, or veil, through which the man within can see out. 
An Bgun invariably cariies a ndiip, or long flexible irand, 
with which ho diives people away. Eguns may come out 
ficely in the daytime, and do so singly, or in small 
companies. They walk, leap, dance in grotesque fashion, 
and run after people and frighten them. They aio 
generally attended by ono or more followers, m ordinary 
human form. Tho Egnii sometimes utters strange cries, 
and invariably talks a great deal, but his speech is always 
in “ Egun-voice," which is of a deep veiitriloqnial tone. 
In all his antics, the Egiui has to be extremely careful 
not to touch any other person. Should be do so ever so 
slightly {e.g. if tho wind caused his garment to barely 
touch tho garment of any ordinary man, woman, or child) 
he would be put to death, together with the person 
(mail or woman) whom he touched, or by whom he was 
touched, and so also would every woman present. The 
same penalty would be inflicted on him, if any accident 
to his dress dining his “ dancing ” revealed any portion 
of his body, while any woman was present. The extreme 
jealousy with which the secret, that tho “ spirit ” was only 
a man dressed up, was guarded is shown by the following 
two incidents : 

On one occasion an Egun who was dancing m Abeo- 
kuta in tho presence of a crowd, which contained a 
large number of women, had the misfortune to tear 
his clothes. He was killed, and every woman present 
was taken and also put to death. The honor produced 
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by liliis ovcni was so groat that Eguu-vvoisliip ■was novor 
again pormitted in tho particular i.owiiBliip wlioro it 
occurred. 

At aiiothor time, ■vvlicii tlio seaport o! Lagos alone 
was a British colony, and tho rest of tho country entirely 
under native govoinmcnt, two Eguns u'cio dancing 
in tho streets of Lagos, and somo Lioublo occurred for 
which they wore arrested and biouglit into tho court. 
The presiding magistrate insisted that they should 
uncover their heads and show thoir faces, ilmong the 
spectators in the court were two girls fiom Abeokula, 
who, when they returned home, told their brother, 
“We aro no longer afraid of thoEguns, for we have seen 
and learned what they are,” stating how thoy had made 
tho discovery. The brother (possibly fearing for his 
own safety if it were discovered that ho knew and did 
not report this) informed tho chiefs and tho Dvo girls 
were put to death. 

Tho Bguu-danoo, howovor, is regarded as a ])iGC 0 of 
fun and is greatly enjoyed, cortaiiily by tho mon. 'I'lioso 
“ spirits,” having fiiglitouod tho maikot women finiii thoir 
stalls, help themsolvos (m thoir own porstuis, or through 
their followers) to tho coiuuioditios c.xposod foi sale. 
They do not resent questioning, or CAmn a moderate amount 
of “ chaff ” ; but no disrospoct must bo shown to them by, 
or in the presence of, women. Ono iiiorniag tho lato 
Eev. T. Harding was passmg through a certain township 
and encountered an Bgun, who was ontortaining the 
crowd. He saluted the “ spirit,” E kii owuro o o re ? 
i.e. “ Good morning ! Do you Avake well ? ” The Egun 
fell into the trap ; giving the eustoinaiy reply, A dupe, 
^.e. “ We give thanks ! ” The missionary, AAuth a smile, 
said to the people, “ Spints do not sleep ! ” Missionaries 
have ahyays to act tactfully, striking the happy mean 
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between needlessly offending the people on tlie one hand, 
and countenancing false behefs on the other, so that while 
treating the Eguns with courtesy, as any other person, 
and avoiding anything that nuglit endanger the life of 
any one, it was essential to avoid any appearance of fear 
of these beings. Late one afternoon, shortly before 
sunset, as the writer and his wife were coming along a 
narrow road, with a wall on the right hand, and a bank of 
earth on the left, they met an Egun, behaving in a very 
blustering manner. They rvcie within 100 yards or so 
of their mission house, from the verandah of which two 
of the native maids were looking on. These exclaimed m 
terror, “ Oh ! Missis will be killed.” It was necessary 
to go on, or turn back (as if in fear) and endeavour to 
reach home by a long detour. The writer said, ” Show 
no fear. We vdll go straight on ; but be careful not to 
touch him. He will give way to us.” When the 
respective parties were within about two yards of each 
other, the Egun gracefully sat down on the bank, at the 
left hand. The writer thanked him and gave him a 
couiteous salutation to which he as courteously (but in 
“ Egun-voice ”) replied. Due care was, of course, taken 
to allow sufficient space between the clothes of the 
“ spirit ” and the oniwasu, % e. " missionary.” 

It will be recognised that ’while women may look on 
freely at Egun performances they must he (at least 
apparently) in complete ignorance of the deceit practised 
on them. Not only must they not by sight, or touch, 
prove that the vision is other than a disembodied spuit ; 
they must not even laugh at him, or show him any 
disrespect, still less say that he is only a man m disguise. 

In June of each year the Annual Egun festival is held, 
for seven days. It is the Yoraba “ All Souls ” festival, 
when mourning is repeated for all those who have died 
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during fclio last few years. Egungiin is specially iiowerful 
in Ibadan, even as Oro is lu Abookuta 

Under certain conditions tho Egua need not bo diessod 
up ; but this is only wlioii lio is cpiito hidden from vioav by 
other circumstances. Acurious and uncommon o\ainplo of 
tins which thewriter only once expciienced was as follows : 

In 1 804 tlio writer and Mrs. Farrow \vi th two single lady 
missionaries (new recruits to the niission) weio stationed 
at Tuideti, a township in Ibadan. Their mission house 
was close to the boimdary wall of a compound which also 
contained tho houses of a schoolmaster, a catochist, and 
the Rev. D. Olubi, an elderly native clergyman, who had 
come to Ibadan from Abcokuta many yoais previously 
with the Rev. D. Ilinderer. One nigdit, somewhere 
about midnight, the imssionaries wore awakened by an 
awfid voice and appalling groans, which came (apparently) 
from the spot inuncdialely below tho windows of tho 
mission house. Thoir liist thought, on awakening, was 
that some torriblo murder must ho taking place and an 
appeal being made Cor help ; hut tho writer soon 
recognised tho “ Fgun-voice ” and was al)Io to make out 
what was said. Quo of Iho young recruii.s coiitossnd next 
morning that sho had boon torriliod, foarmg that a mad- 
man had escaped and was trying to force his way into the 
mission house. This iiootuinal visitor was roally a 
“ night-Egun,” who took up a position under tho wall of 
the mission compound, just outside the mission house, 
and, pretending that he Avas the spirit of a man who 
had been a friend and companion of Mr. Oluhi in the days 
of his heathen condition in Abeokuta, noAV proceeded to 
“ salute ” him, expeotmg an answer m the way of a present, 
and ridiculing and chafSng him with having become 
a Christian for the sake of worldly advantage. This 
one-sided conversation was as follows : (loudly, in Egun- 
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voice), “ Ohili — Olyld — Olubi ! ” (pause). “ Ohili — E 
hi ai'ijo ! ” (salutation, “ after a long absence ! ” — 
several tinaes repeated, -with pauses, interspersed with 
frightful groans). “ Olubi ! I haven’t seen you for a 
long time ! Why don’t you answer me ? You’ve done a 
jolly good thing for yourself, haven’t you ? Pine thing to 
be an omghagho ” {%.e. “ a behever ”), “ isn’t it ? (Groans, 
ad hb. and pauses.) “ Why don’t you answer me ? ” {i.e. 
“ Come out and give me a present ? ”) This went on for 
a considerable space of time, something between half 
an hour and an hour, until the disappointed and disgusted 
“ spirit,” after a final outburst of groans, retired and went 
back to “ spirit-land ” (or to his sleeping mat) ! 

Tliere is in Lagos a similar society to that of the Egu- 
ngun, called Adamu-Orislia (adamu=“ confusion,” “ a 
mistaken view,” or “ heresy ”) which seems to denote 
that this society can confound and overcome the orishas. 
The dress is not in one piece. It comprises a large gown, 
sewn native fashion with very long and wide sleeves, a 
long white veil, and a broad-brimmed hat, also an Aropale, 
a piece of strong cloth to rub the earth with. A special 
wand (white) is cariied which is constructed hollow, with 
innumerable cross bars within. It is partially filled with 
seeds, so that, as the wand is turned, or even slightly 
agitated with either end uppermost, a weird, mstluig sound 
is produced, which, of course, is to he regarded as the voice 
of “ spirits.” Some think that this Adamu-Onslia is 
merely a localised form of the Eluhu of Ijebu, described 
in the following paragraph. It takes the form of a play 
and its object is to lay the corpse (and thereby the spirit) 
of a deceased person. 

Eluku . — Eluku IS another secret society connected 
with spirit- worship, practised to some extent in Abeokuta, 
but with much less frequency than Oro, or Egungun. 
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The real home of Elulm ia the Ijebu country, where it 
posaessea the same executive power as Oro m Abeokuta, 
and Egun in Oyo and Ibadan ; hence the proverb, 

Oyo Velegun ; Egha I’oloro ; Ijebu Valagemo. 

%.e. “ Oyo has the Egun cult ; Egha has the Oro cult ; 
Ijebu has the Agemo cult ” — Agemo being a materialised 
form of Eluku. 

The name Eluku sigmfiea “ You must beat him to 
death,” in reference to its executionary po\ver in punishing 
criminals. Eluku only comes out at night, and is “ heard,” 
but not “ seen,” except by the initiated ; or by others 
at their peril. Great secrecy was formerly observed 
concerning it, and the writer could get very little informa- 
tion concerning this cult. One usually well-informed and 
accurate inquirer into the religion of his people said that 
Eluku was ” extremely wicked,” and so powerful that 
” even Oio must go in if Eluku comes out.” Others 
say that Eluku must hide from Oro, Certain it is that tho 
two were never both heard at the same time. Eluku 
aimounces his presence by a most unearthly shriek somo- 
avhat sustained, which is produced by the mouth of a 
highly-trained performer, some say “ by means of a leaf 
in the mouth,” as in the case of the Calabar Egho. It 
can be heard at a very great distance. The pseudonymous 
writer, “ Adesola,” who has written a series of articles on 
Yoruba burial customs m the Nigerian Chronicle, says 
that “ Eluku is the Oio of the Ijebus,” that it came from 
Iiaye, and that its presiding spirit, or deity, is descended 
from the royal house of Omloku, which is the state title 
of the monarch of Iraye. 

The social office of Eluku (as of Oro and Egun) is to 
conduct fmicral rites. These are performed on the third, 
seventh and fourteenth days after the death. The seventh 
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ia the groat clay. The coffin, with the corpae, or bonea, of 
the deceased, or a bare plank to represent the same, is 
placed, an hour after sunset, in a woll-lightorl compound, 
and the spirit 13 invoked, and questions asked and 
answered about him. This chorus is sung : 

J’efo I'a'iye 0 ! 

B’mjeje I’mun, a Lo mo, 

Se re Vmye 0 ! 

B'ai sere Vomn, a ho mo. 

that IS : 

Eat richly in tins world ' 

Wo know not whether theie is eating in heaven. 

Do well In this world ! 

We know not whether there is well-doing in heaven, 

Saorilices are offered, the deceased is again invoiced, 
and responds (1) in the loud cries of Elnkn. On the 
fourteenth day his shrine is fixed. 

The 'polilical aspect of Elnku is prominent in the 
Annual Festival. Late at night hiS cries are hoard and 
a song sung which is most terrifying, describing the deity 
in his office of executioner. But ho blesses his worshippers 
in a verse written in clactyhc moasuro, of wliich the 
translation is : 

My cliilcl, itiy child, long li[o to tliee, 

Goupiccl with liealtli ! 

A parent lliou’lt be 
Of living .sons and fruitful daughters. 

Ill the Niger Delta district there is a similar society 
called Egbo,i the members of which produced a similar 
imearthly shriek to that of Eluku by means of a leaf in the 
mouth. As in the case of Oro and Eluku, women and 
uninitiated men must keep out of the way of Bgbo. 

k%&mo—Acjemo is the materialised form of the Eluku 
1 Liyingstnnc, J/wySfesaoro/dafaicr)’, pp 121, etc 
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spirit of deceased parents or ancestors. The name 
signifies “ able to change foim,” and so is also the word 
for “ a chameleon.” The agcmo is properly a circular 
object, about 3 feet in height, and with a radius of from 
18 to 24 inches. It is open at the top ; but no inquisitive 
gaze IS permitted, as the figure is entirely surrounded by 
old men, who are themselves enveloped in mats. It 
seldom issues out from its own grove. When it does so, 
it plays and whirls itself about. Even chiefs do obeisance 
{dobale) to it, and women (keeping a groat way off) like- 
wise prostrate themselves sideways {yinrinka), this being 
the African curtsey. There is a feathered Agemo, known 
as the Oniwuruwuiru.^ 

Abiku. — Ahiku (from bi=“ to beget,” and ku=“ to 
die ”) is connected with the death of children who die 
before reaching tho age of puberty. As infant mortality 
IS terribly high, this cult has great inQuenee. The term 
includes the spirits of those who die in childhood, and, also, 
the class of evil spirits which causes thoir death. Only 
one abihu can take possession of a child. Ho is checked 
by the jealousy of Ins fellow-abikus, who only allow 
him to enter on condition that he shares the child’s food, 
etc , with them. The insatiable demands of these outside 
spirits cause the emaciation and ultimate doath of the 
child. To guard against this danger, iron rings, waist 
belts, anklets and wiistlets of beads, and other charms 
are put upon the young chddren from their earliest days.^ 
Should these fail to keep awaytbe abikus, cuts are made in 
the child’s skin, and oMllie peppers are rubbed in to tortme 
the evil spirit out of the child. In the event of death being 
attributed to abiku the body was formerly thrown into 
the bush, or hacked to pieces to destroy the evil spirit. 

* Nigeiian Chronidt, Nos 31 and 32 (June, 1909). 

“ These charms are seen on the arms of the figures Ibeji (see 
IVontiapiece). 



CHAPTEE VII 

THE OBJECTS OF BELIEF— THE DEVIL 

T HEEE is no oiislia, propeily so called, tliaL is 
commonly worshipped by all Yoruba pagans. 
A man, or woman, may worship one, or any 
number of such deities, or, in a few cases (as previously 
mentioned), tho individual may worship no orisha ; 
but all, without exception, believe in and pay at least 
some measure of worship, or reverence, io^E^iu, %.e. 
“ the devil." Although his worship is general thioughout 
Yoruba-land, it is particularly cultivated in the Ijesha 
and Ondo districts, and in the Benin country, and the 
tribes dwelling there have always been noted as the 
most wicked and cruel of all the Yoruba-speakmg peoples. 
An Ijesha man, weU known to the writer, was named 
Em-io-sin, i.e. “ The devil is sufficient to worship.” 

The name Eshu comes from shu, “to be (or become) 
dark,” and signifies “ darkness,” or “ the dark one," 
the “ prince of darkness.” Pie is emphatically the 
supreme evil spirit, and (as such) is not taken into 
dwelling-houses ; but has his shrine in the street. In 
some form or other, he is represented at the entrance to 
every town, compound, or house. A proverb says, “Eshu 
ho 7ii %ioa ; a ho He re si %ta,” i.e. “ The devil has no 
character ; (therefore) his house is made for him in the 
street.” Another name by which he is frequently called 

85 G 
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is Ehglara, or Elegba, an ambignons litlc, -which may 
mean either “ the one -who takes the body,” or ” the one 
■who saves ” ; probably this name of double meaning is 
designedly given, so that -while the good meaning may 
please the spirit himself the other may serve to warn 
mankind. Bishop Crowther m his Vocabulary simply 
gives as its equivalent “ Satan, the god of mischief.” 
Ellis describes him as the phallic god of the Yorubas ; 
but this is not strictly correct. Some forms of image made 
to represent him may appear to support this idea, but he 
may just as reliably be called the “ god of wealth,” because 
his wooden images are always adorned with strings of 
CQ-wries, and cowries (the native currency) are a const^ant 
offering to him (cf. Pluto among the ancient Greeks). 
He is really the deity of supreme wickedness in all its 
forms, and another of his titles expresses this, vis?. Burultu, 
an intensely emphatic word for ‘‘ wicked,” or ” evil ” — 
burn (verb)=‘‘to be bad,” biiburu (adjective) =“ bad”; 
but huruliu {huru and iku, ” death ”)=“ wicked to death.” 
From tliis it is evident that the worship of Eshu originated 
from fear. He was regarded as tho poworful spirit of 
evil, ever ready to do mischief, who must bo appeased, 
and made at least non-malevolont towards his devotees. 
From this, however, it was not a very difficult process to 
go further and seek to induce him to exercise his great 
power in behalf of Ins worsliippers. Thus we find that 
in practice, he is not only offered propitiatory sacrifices, 
but he is prayed to and offered gifts, to secure his favour 
in conferring benefits upon those who serve him. So 
far is this carried that it is sometimes said, “ There is 
a good Eshu and there is a bad Eshu,” or “ Eshu is not 
wholly bad,” ^.c. " not so black as he is painted ! ” 

The devil is represented by images of different forms. 
(1) The correct and chief form appears to be a simple 
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pillar of mud, slightly conical in form and adorned by 
three more or less rounded inarka, or the insertion of three 
shells instead. This, if in the open street, will be covered 
by a small shed thatched with ikm, or palm leaves. 
(2) The household Eshu must be ahvays of mud and in 
human form. Another form is made of wood and more or 
less human in form. This is generally in a sitting position, 
with the hands resting on the knees, but sometimes sitting 
on its feet with flexed knees. Ellis says, “ Elegba . . . 



Skotoli o£ a Coniinon Mud Image of Eshu. 

Tins imago is nonnally covered by a rude hut, or at least a roof 
of tliatcli. 

is always represented naked, seated with his hands on his 
knees, etc.,” but the fact is that he is not ahvays so repre- 
sented. The photograph shown at page 80, taken by 
the writer, shows him represented by a wooden image, 
wearing a cloth covering his body, and adorned with strings 
of cowrie shells. This “ dovil-shrine ” was very near to 
the mission house. It shows also cowrie shells which have 
been thrown down as an offering by passers-by. (8) Small 
wooden images are made to represent this evil deity, to 
which are attached leather loops, by which they may be 
carried when the owner is on a journey. Two illustrations 
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(o) Image ot Esliu. 


are given of such, now in the writer’s 
possession, (a) The first figure shows 
the devil in a kneeling posture, sup- 
porting with its hands breasts of a 
female type. The idea expressed is , 
that this deity gives nourishment. It j 
is to he noted that figures of the i 
devil are always given hair dressed ^ 
after the fashion of women. (Yoruba 
men almost invariably shave their 
heads or are close - cropped.) This 
might lead to the supposition that 
Eshu is regarded as a female person- 
age, or that there is a male and a 
female devil. The truth is, however, 
that he is regaidod as the one and 
only such being, and is always spoken 
of as “ lie ” ; but this does not pre- 
clude him from possessing certain 
feminine characteristics, (b) The second 
image is a very small one, only 3 
inches m height ; but is of special 
interest, on account of the markings 
engraved upon it. This figure, below 
the breast, is not of human form, but 
merges into a square pillar. On its 
back and two sides is engraved a 
board precisely similar to a Moham- 
medan writing tablet (wala). This, 
however, has nothmg to do with the 
Islamic faith, but is the divining 
board used by the hahalawo, or Ifa 
priest, in consulting his deity. Thus 
it illustrates the connection between 
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Ifa (the oracle) and Eshu (the prince of darkness) , who 
gave to Ifa the clue, by which he might find out and reveal 
the dark or hidden things.^ Again the number of lines on 
each side is symbolical, as were the cowrie strings which 
formed the necklace of the image. All numbers have sym- 
bolic meanings. Every odd number (except “ one ”) has a 
bad meaning, and every even number a good one. Now 
Eshu’s numbers are particulaily five and seven, usually 
the latter, and so we find that the image had seven strings 



(6) Another image of Esliii. 


of seven cownies each. The number of lines engraved on 
the sides are likewise all uneven numbers. This imago 
was formerly placed on a mat at the loadside. Some- 
times Eshu is simply represented by a rough stone on which 
the blood of sacrifices {e.g. fowls) is spilt. One such stone 
is in the writer’s possession, and its former owner m giving 
it up to the writer (on her conversion to Christianity) 
told him it was dedicated to Eshu and had been so used. 
Its surface is covered with old blood stains.^ EsJm, in 
See p. 37. ’ Shown in the drawing on p 93. 
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oonseqiionoo of the bargain he made with Ifa, reccivoa a 
portion of the sacrifices offered to the other gods. Some 
of the blood, at least, is poured out to him (as has been 
noted ill the case of Ogun) before the victim is offered to 
the particular orisha who is invoked. It is supposed 
that if he is not thus appeased with the first blood, 
he will prevent the orisha to whom the sacrifice is offered 
from accepting the same. This is another indication 
that Eshii stands apart from the orishas and that he is 



The same imago of Eshu (6), with shells removed to show 
engravings. 


regarded as a being superior to them in cunning and m 
power. The special victims offered to Eshu for his own 
sacrifices are cocks, dogs, and he-goats. Ellis says that 
on “very important occasions a human victim is offered 
to him.’’ This may have been the case in olden times, 
but the writer never knew of such being offered to 
Eshu. 

It is said that Eshu’s chief place of abode is on a 
mountain, Igheii by name, supposed to be situated near 
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the Wiger where ho has a large palace of brass, and 
keeps a large number of rotamers. Hia special functions 
are, as we should expect, the working out of his character. 
His chief attributes arc mischief, cunning and might. 
As mentioned above, he is woishipped to propitiate and 
placate him towards the worshipper. His aid is also 
invoked in behalf of the same worshipper, and this may 
be for the bestowal of some gift, through his power, or 
for injury to the worshipper’s enemy. Again, because of 
his cunning and knowledge, he is frequently consulted 
as to the ordinary affairs of daily life. He can be con- 
sulted directly (without the aid of a babalawo) by his 
worshippers, with the saving of time and expense, and his 
answers are regarded as infallible. Sixteen cowrie shells 
are used as the instruments of divination in this case. 
No Yoruba man or woman, having consulted Eshu, 
would dare to disregard the answer given by the oracle. 
A simple sacrifice, comprising at least palm-oil and very 
cold water, must be offered before the cowiie shells are 
oast in divination. 



GHAPTEE VIII 
MODES OE WORSHIP 

T he pagan Yornba is a very religious person. 
He renders rvorslnp io his deity, or deities, in 
A'arious ways, both personally and in oommu- 
nion with others. Three days alter birth the new-born 
child is acknowledged by the father as his own, and 
Ifa is consulted, through tlie bahalawo, and returns 
answer as to the oiisha that the child is to worship, 
and the cwos, or prohibitions, that it is to observe.’ 
This oiisha then becomes the tutelary god of the child 
to be worshipped by him throughout Ins life. Seven 
days after the biith of a girl, nine da3^s alter that of 
a boy, the babalaivo comes again, offers a saoii&co to 
Ifa and to tho Olon, or in-dwelling spirit of the 
child’s head (see Chapter X.), sprinkles the child 
three times mth a water of purilication and thrice pro- 
nounces its name. The file m the room is extinguished 
and its embers carried out. Thus we have a purification 
by sacrifice, water and fire. 

Prayer. — The Yoruba heathen well illustrates the 
desire for God divmely implantod in the human heart. 
On rising from his sleeping mat in the early morning, 
he will speak to none and engage in no work until he has 

^ A siirular custom la obseivecl in the Gaboon country (Nassau, 
FeUchdin m West Africa, p. 78). 
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first “ saluted ” his oriaha, thanking the god for pro- 
tection and seeking liis blessing for the new day. Thus 
daily private prayer is practised. 

Early one morning, as the writer was travelling up 



Aihdes ii'ieel m Idol-Worship. 

1 and 2 aie hells used m the woiship of the god Obatala They sue made 

of sheet metal, bent as shown, and contain clappers 
3 IS a Bhango hell, made of two sheets of metal, welded together at the 
edges, thus foiming a flattish oval inth sharp edges. The bell 
has no clappei, but is struck by hand 
4. The sacred stone of Shango, very carefully ground, one side being 
sharpened, as shown 

D. A devil-stone, stained with the blood of numerous sacrifices. The 
photographer Inis unforliinately placed this stone upside down, 
lie base being uppermost 


the river Ogiin by canoe, ho saw a ivoman come down 
to the waterside, and salute the river. Entering the 
water luibil it covered her feet, she stood and reciled 
prayers, then she advanced until her knees were covered, 
and, successively, her hips and her body up the arm- 
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pits, reciting more prayers at each stand. The canoe 
rounding a bend of the river she was soon lost to view. 
She was doubtless a worshipper of Yemaja, the goddess 
of the said river. Each orisha has its own appointed 
sacied day for worship It is said that some have a week 
of five days, and some a week of seventeen days. The 
Yoruba week is really, according to European reckoning, 
a week of four days ; but the African includes the first 
day of the new week and so calls it a week of five days. 
Each day of this four-day week is called by the name of 
one of the greater deities, and is sacred to his worship. 
The usual order is : 

Aim (i.e. Secret) = Ifa’s Day. 

Offun = Ogun’s Day 

J alula = Shango’s Day. 

Obatala (or Onsliala) — Obatala’s Day. 

and each of these deities m turn is said to bo worshipped 
“ every fifth day.” Ceitain of the lesser deities may be 
worshipped on the same day as any of the greater ones. 
When one is said to be Avorshipped on every “ seven- 
teenth ” day {%.e. every sixteenth according to European 
reckoning) the significance is that ho has one sacred day 
in every four “ weeks.” 

The ritual of the day includes the ofi'ering of the 
prescribed sacrifices, and often processions, with music 
and dancing, especially at the great festivals. The 
dancing is of a slow measured type, generally Avith 
symbolical steps, undulations and contortions of the 
body. Tho musical instruments are usually drums, 
bells (of special pattern according to the orisha), and 
rattles. To the accompammeiit of those instruments, 
native lyrics are sung in praise of the particular deity. 
Christian lyrics have been wiilten in the same style. 




MISSIONARIES CANOES ON THE Rl\ I R Ol C\ 
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chiefly for evangelistic purposes, the jjoctic style and the 
accompanying melody being strictly Africaud 

Sacrifice. — The principle of sacrifice has two sides, 
the negative side of self-denial, and the positive side of 
offering, or oblation. Taboo in its religious aspect is 
a hind of negative sacrifice, a real denial of sell m deferenco 
to the wish, or decree, of the deity. The Yoruba term for 
this IS Ewo (pronounced “Eh-waw”) and it holds a large 
place in, and exercises absolute sway ov^er, the life of every 
Yoruba heathen. Three days after birth, the Ifa priest 
not only declares what onsha is to be worshipped by the 
new-comer into the world, but also the four ewos which 
he must always observe, viz. : (1) his own orisha (i.e. 
he is forbidden to marry a woman whoso onsha is the same 
as his own) ; (2) an animal ewo ; (8) a vegetable eioo ; 
(4) an omen ewo (a rat, bird, or snake). These are his 
personal etvos, of which he may never eat. In times of 
sickness the patient often esteems it more urgent to 
find out his civo in this disease than to receive the remedy. 
Then again each orisha has its special ewos, %.e. things 
which must never be offered to it in sacrifice, nor be 
partaken of by its worshippers. 

Offerings in sacrifice vary very greatly. Kola-nuts 
may be offered to every orisha, but in the case of Obatala, 
to whom everything of a red colour is ewo {i.e. taboo), 
only the white (or “ bitter ”) kola may he offered. The 
ordinary (pink) kola is largely used for purposes of 
divination, but its chief use is to symbolise friendship, 
or purification, after a quarrel or dispute. For this 
purpose the nut is split and partaken of by both (or all) 
parties concerned. Partaking of the nut in common is 
a sacred act of communion To say “ we have split 
the kola ” is to say “ the dispute is over and we have 
^ Soe Aiipenclix C’, p. 109, 
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become friends.” Offerings of cowrie shells (currency) 
are constantly made to Esliu (Satan). Practically all 
kinds of food may be offered in sacrifice, and most kinds 
of living cieatures, fioin reptiles uji to man ; but among 
birds the vulture (alcala), the turkey buzzard [gunugun), 
and the grey parrot (o/e) are eioo to all onshas ; the green 
parrot (aganran), however, matj be offered. Palm-oil 
accompanies many sacrifices. Sacrifices are not offered 
promiscuously, or haphazard. There is a prescribed 
offering for each special purpose, e.g. “ against death in 
sickness — a sheep ; for longevity — a dog ; for strength 
to the body — a ram sheep and a cock ; against losses — 
a hasket oj eggs, most of which ate usually employed with 
leaves sacred to Ifa ; against being heel upon i — domesiic 
pigeons and pahi-nui shells ; against trouble and mis- 
fortune — rais (i e. bandicoots) ; against drought — male 
crabs, from which water drops each time one makes a 
leap ; against a flood from incessant rain, or for con- 
fusion of a plot — Solaris ; against a fire-accidcnt — a wild- 
hog or a duck, with different kinds of Ifa leaves ; for 
victory m time of war — a ram sheep and an old cock 
together ; against the death of a very young child — a hen 
that had had chickens ; to be permitted to come to a title, 
and for the destruction of a plot — a loild hog.” 2 

At the offering of a special sacrifice, the priest {haha- 
lawo) indicates what is required. The worshippers pros- 
trate themselves, saying, Toio, iotohun, an abbreviation 
for Totolmn, emi ko se be mo, ie. “ It is enough ; never 
will I do BO again.” The priest iiitoroedes for the wor- 
shippers, and points out their humiliation and penitence. 
He then kills the sacrificial victim and pours out the blood 
on the ground. In some cases the head and entrails 

’ [SM"] i.e “slandered.” 

“ Bishop James Johnson in Isin bibo Orua. 
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are exposed before the temple in a shallow earthen vessel. 
Sometimes in response to the appeal of the priest, an 
audible answer “ from the god ! ” is heard in a bird-like 
chirping, twittering voice Elba suggests that this is 
the work of a hidden confederate with a blade of grass 
in his mouth ! The carcases of sacrifices are disposed 
of in various ways. In the Irapacla (or Redemption 
Offering) the whole victim is burnt with fire, and, when 
consumed, the smoiildeiing ashes are quenched with water 
and then taken out and deposited on a public road, as 
IS the case with all other offerings and gifts to Eshii i 
Sometimes the victims are taken out of the town alive 
and “ lost ’’ m the bush, being supposed to bear aw'ay 
the sm, guilt and trouble of the offerer which had been 
transferred to them 2 Or (with a similar intent) they may 
be thrown into a river, or the sea (if offered to Olokun) 
or buried in the earth. Some sacrifices {e.g. fowls offered 
to Ogun by hunters before starting on an expedition) 
are consumed by the offerers, but the blood must he 
first poured out. In other cases, the blood of the victim 
is sprinkled “ on tho two side posts and on the lintel ” 
and on the door itself of the worshipper’s house.^ Some- 
times the carcase of the victim is thrown from piiest to 
priest, fiom hand to hand, without being allowed to touch 
the ground.'* Sometimes the victims (especially young 
chickens) are taken out to some public road, and left 
to be devoured ahvo by beasts or birds of prey. Some- 
times, again, the blood of the victim is stieaked upon the 
head of the offerer to signify that he is the one for whom 
the propitiation is made.® 

1 Cf. Israel’s “ Siii-oftenug oii Day of Atonement.” 

“ Of Israel’s “ Scapegoat ” “ Cf The Israelite Passover 

^ Cf The Israelite “ Heave Ofieimg ” 

“ Cf The Isiaelite Consecration of Priest and of Cleansed Leper 
(Lev. XIV ) 
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The supreme sacrifice of the Yorubas is, of course, 
the human sacrifice, but the offering of human victims 
seems never to have prevailed among the true Yorubas 
and Egbas to the appalling extent to which it was carried 
by the allied tribes of Onclo and Bonin on the east, and 
the neighbouring people of Bahomoy on the west. This 
was not (as one writer supposed) because the Yoruba 
kings had less power than those of the peoples referred 
to ; but was due to the fact that the Egbas and other 
true Yorubas never (as far as we can trace) sank to such 
a low level of degradation as the others. The practice 
did, however, prevail to a considerable extent ; but is 
now, owing to the whole country being under the British 
Ooveminoiit, strictly forbidden. In olden days there was 
an annual basket sacrifice in Abcokuta in which the 
victims, enclosed in baskets, wore cast down from a height 
and despatched by clubs. In tiiiios of great urgency 
special human sacrifices were offered to Shango, Ifa, 
Ogun, or certain other deities. Such wore often offered 
secretly at night, honee tho saying “ the night is bad.” 
A human victim used to be offered annually to Elogbara 
{i.e. Eshu, or “Satan”) in Ondo, where (as mentioned 
above) devil-worship is particularly strong. Captain 
Joljn Mams, writing at the close of the eighteenth century, 
says of Lagos ; 

“ The horrid custom of impaling alive a young female 
to propitiate the favour of the goddess presiding over the 
rainy season, that she may fill the horn of plenty, is 
practised here annually. The immolation of the victim 
. . . takes place soon after the vernal equinox, and 
along with her are sacrificed sheep and goats ; which, 
together with yams, heads of maize and plantains, are 
hung on stakes on each side of her. Females destined 
to he thus destroyed are brought up for the express 
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purpose in tlie king’s, or caboceer’s, seraglio, and it is 
said that their minds have been so powerfully wrought 
upon by the fetish men, that they proceed to the place 
of execution with as much cheerfulness as those infatuated 
Hindoo women who are burnt -with their husbands. One 
was impaled while I was at Lagos, but of course I did not 
witness the oeromony. I passed by where her hfeless 
body still remained on the stake a fow days afterwards.” ^ 
The last public human sacrifice in Abeokiita was 
offered in 1891 to the god Obalofon. Notice was given 
to the effect that this would take place, because “ the 
babalawos had been warned by the oracle, that, if it 
were not offered, three disasters would happen, viz. : 
death among the great chiefs, drought through the failure 
of the usual rains, and a devastating scourge of locusts.” 
It was remarked that after the sacrifice had been offered 
each of these calamities did occur. A slave was pur- 
chased who was to become the victim, and was kept shut 
up for a week or ten days before being killed. The 
writer, with the native catechist of the particular township 
and other native Christians, went daily to the chiefs and 
people to endeavour to dissuade them from their con- 
tomplated cruelty. The chiefs said, “ The people are 
determined to have it, and wo cannot prevent it. We 
do not want it ! ” The people in the streets and market 
places said, “ We do not want it. The chiefs are deter- 
mined to have it, and we cannot prevent them ! ” The 
victim during the days of Ins incarceiation was called 
by the honourable title Oluwo,^ and was allowed (accord- 
ing to the usual custom) to have every wi.sh of his fully 
gratified, excepting only liberty and life. On the day 

1 Sketches taken clunwj Ten Voyages to Africa, hetieeen the yeats 
1780 and 1800, pp 2.7, 20. 

2 A titlo given to a ruler of the country. 
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immediately preceding his death, he was taken in pro- 
cession round the township, made much of, and allowed 
to gratify his every desire. On the fatal day he was 
brought out and publicly clubbed to death. The body 
was then tossed about, lucked, mocked and abused ; 
but afterwards worshipped as an orisha. Some of the 
tribes believe that the victim of a human sacrifice will 
(by way of compensation) be reborn and become a king. 
Bishop Johnson tells us of the human victim, that “ he 
is commonly led and paraded through the streets of the 
town or city of the sovereign who would sacrifice him 
for the well-being of his government and of every family 
and individual under it, in Older that he may carry off 
the sin, gudt, misfortune and death of every one without 
exception. Ashes and chalk would be employed to hide 
his identity by the one being thrown freely over liis head 
and his face painted with the latter, whilst individuals 
would often rush out of their houses to lay their hands 
upon him that they might thus transfer to him their 
sm, guilt, trouble and death. This done, he is taken 
through a temporary sacred shed of palm and other 
tree branches and especially of the former, the Igbodu, 
and to its first division where many persons might follow 
him, and thi'ough a second wliero only the chiefs and other 
very important persons might escort and accompany him, 
and to a third where only the Bdbalaiuo and his assistant, 
the Ajigiona are permitted to enter with him. Here, 
after he himself has given out or started his last song, 
which is to be taken up by the large assembly of people, 
who have been waiting to hear his last word, or his last 
groan, Ills head is taken off and his blood offered to the 
gods. The announcement of bis last word, or his last 
groan, heard and taken up by the people, would be a 
Signal for ]oy, gladness and thanksgiving, and for drum 
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beating and dauonig, as an expression of their gratifieation, 
because their sacriliee has been accepted, the divine 
wrath is appeased and the prospect of prosperity or 
increased piosperity assured.” 

The more usual method of execution in these oases 
was by beheading ; but the writer was told that in the 
instance he personally experienced (but did not go to 
witness) the victim was clubbed. In the case of human 
victims offered to Otjuii, before a war e.xpodition, it was 
regarded as essential (m order that the sacrifice might be 
effectual) that the loadois should take the field before 
the body became offensive. When a human victim was 
offered to the devil, m oldon days, his entrails were ex- 
posed before the temple, or shiine, and his body suspended 
from a tree, or scaffolding of poles. 

Other instances of human sacrifice are in the case of 
twin-cluldren and also of those who cut their upper 
teeth first,! which hefoie tho British occupation was 
“ earned on at New Kalabar as m Aboh and Old Kalabar. 
Even as late as 1856 an albino child was sacrificed, at 
the bar of the first-named river, to the shark, who was 
up to a late period the juju of this country.” ^ 

CannibaUsili. — There is no record of cannibalism of 
a general type among tho Yorubas, although a neigh- 
bouring tribe dwelling on the shoies of the lagoon has 
practised it, and it was formerly very common on the 
lower Niger. ” During tho year 1859 human flesh was 
exposed for sale as butchers’ meat in the market at 
Duke Town, Old Kalabar.” ^ But there is a practice 
which obtains among these people, which is of the 

1 Dr David Livingstone records a similar ousroin among tlie Bakaa 
and Bakwains of Bonth Africa. — Mtsaiomi)/ Travels and Maemches, 
p 577 

- T. J Hiitoiunson, Ten Years’ Wandenngs umon'j the Ethiopians, 
London, 18(11, pp ‘ISseq 

“ T. J, Hutchmsun, op, cil p GO. 
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character ol cannibalism and may be regarded as a branch 
of their religious belief and practice. Ellis tells us that 
the “ Priests of Ogun usually take out the hearts of 
human victims (offered to their god in sacrilico. — S. S. F.), 
which are dried, reduced to powder, thou mixed with 
mm, and sold to persons who wish to be endowed with 
great courage and who drink the mixture. The reason 
of this IS that the heart is believed to be the seat of 
courage and to inherently possess that quality ; and 
that when the heart is devoured and swallowed the 
quality with which it is imputed is also taken into the 
system.” When the writer was m Abeokuta, on the 
death of a king his heart was taken out and had to be 
oaten by his successor. Also the head of the deceased 
monarch was preserved and had to be worshipped by 
the neAv ruler. The reason given by the Niger Tribes 
for justification of their practice of eating thoir enemies 
was that it gave them additional courage. Human 
saciifioes were generally only offered by chiefs of the 
highest rank, and this at the instigation of the priests 
and “ in behalf of the town, government, or people.” 

Ordinary sacrifices may be offered for and by any 
private person, or a particular family, or a township, 
or the whole city, or country, in the name of its ruler or 
rulers. 

A family sacrifice is Ebo Aghole (sacrifice of the household) . 

A township sacrifice is Ebo Ighoro (sacrifice of the open 
street). 

A city sacrifice is Ebo Agbalu (sacrifice of sweeping the 
town). 

or Ebo Oba (sacrifice of the king). 

Wo find, then, that the three main aspects of sacrifice 
are all represented in the Yoruba system : 

(I) Pood offered to the god — a “ free-will offering.” 
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(2) Food shared with the god — the “ sacramental 
meal,” or “ communion ” : 

(a) simply feasting on the victim ; or 

(b) “ eating the god ” i as when the new king cats 

his predecessor’s heart to receive thereby his 
divinity. 

(3) Propitiation for sm ooiumitted ; not so much to 
remove guilt (as such), but to placate an offended deity 
and avert his threatened vengeance. 

Priesthood. — The Yoruba priesthood has been re- 
garded as comprising three distinct ordeis : 

The first order, and by far the most impoitant and in- 
fluential, is that of the Babalaivos, or priests of Ifa ; and 
these aie of various grades : the Oluwo, ivho is senior 
and chief, and whose directions must he obeyed by all 
the others, with the Ajigbona as his chief assistant, 
especially on great occasions {e.g. the offering of a great 
sacrifice) ; the Odofiii, next in rank to the Oluwo, who 
acts for him in his absence ; the Aro who is third in rank, 
and acts in place of bis two seniors, v?hen both are absent ; 
the Asare Pmvo, tho messenger who calls assembhes and 
prepares tho place of worship ; the Asaivo, deputy to the 
last named. An Apetebi, or Esu, or Awayo, is a woman, 
who IS regaided as the wife of Omnmila himself, and who 
may be in reality either a Babalawo’s wife, or the wdfe 
of anyone for whom a sacrifice is to be offered and who is 
always expected to give assistance at it. An Aworo is 
a chief numster devoted to a particular orisha and to 
him pertains the duty of putting to death the victim oi 
a human sacrifice. 

Ellis gives as a second rank of the first order of priest- 
hood, priests of the medical orishas, Osanlmi^ and 

1 ITrazei', The Golden Sough Ou the whole subject see JsTons’ 
Introduction to the Historij of Religion, Chapa XI and XII, 

^ Also spelt Oocuii/in 
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Aroni ; and as Ihe third rank ol tho aame order those 
who serve Obaicda and Odudm. All of the above wear 
whito clothes, except the priests of Ifa at Ifc, who wear 
hght blue. The marks of office of a Babalawo are a 
wristlet of palm fibre, or of variously coloured beads 
round tho left wrist, and a cow’s, or bullock’s, tail, which 
he always cariies with him, and a sacred staff of any one 
of four forms. 

The Second Older (according to Ellis) includes m 
its first rank the priests of Shango, the Oni-Shango and 
the Magbas. Tho special badge is a necklace of black, 
red, and white beads. One of red and white only may be 
worn by any Shango worshippers. The second rank of 
this order comprises the priests of all other orishas except 
Orishako. Those consecrated to Ogun wear an iron 
bracelet on the left arm, and to Oshun, brass armlets and 
anklets. Oshun’s necklace is of transparent amber- 
coloured beads. 

The Third Order, again, has two lanks, the first being 
the priesthood (male and fomalo) of Otishaho, and the 
second the priests of deini-gods and deified men. These 
latter may have a small white marlr on the forehead, 

The priestesses of Orishako, as has been previously 
stated, wear a special vertical badge of led and white m 
the middle of the forehead. These priestesses are treated 
with the greatest respect, far more (very often) than that 
given to male priests. In Whydah, on the Dahomiaii 
coast, young girls are dedicated to the worship of the 
serpent and are called “ brides of tho serpent.” They 
have figures of flowers and of animals burnt into their skin. 

Tho duties of tho priesthood are threefold, viz. : 
to act as mediators m offering sacrifices ; to practise 
divination — whether by palm-nuts or drawing lots ; to 
conduct trials by ordeal. 
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Temples and Shrines. — These vary in impoHaiice, 
from enclosed temples, with attached priests and 
priestesses, to a tiny space with a small image over which 
19 erected a frail roof of thatch, the sides being quite 
open. The templea were not open to any Christian 
missionary, or teacher ; indeed the writer was told that 
any Christian man would enter some only at the peril 
of his life. In tlio streets of Aheoknta and Ibadan, 
great numbers of small icloWiouses are met with. 
Ordinarily the temple is a circular mud hut thatched 
with grass, or palm leaves, the interior being painted in 
the colours sacred to the particular god. The doors, 
shutters, posts and eaves are rudely carved. Shrines aie 
open to the street and any passers-hy may show devo- 
tion to the deitie.s repre.sented. 

Groves. — These are to be met with in A.beoknfca, or 
any other large town, where there is plenty of thick 
bush ; but most of the ivorst ones are awa}" from the 
tovTis, right out in “ the bush,” properly so called If 
one follows a small footpath leadmg into “ bush ” {i.e. 
thick, ivild “ scrub ”) he will probably come to a warning 
to stop The path, shut in on both sides by thick bushes, 
will lead to, and through, a narrow entrance, which having 
no door or gate, has one or more palm-fronds stretched 
across it This is called a Munwo,^ and is a sign that 
it is a sacred spot and no uninitiated person may pass the 
palm-branch, under pain of severe penalty — probably 
torture and death There is, as a lulo, no human guardian 
on duty , but the pagan Yoruba would fear the curse of 
the deity if he passed the palm-barrier. Should any 
unauthorised person dare to intrude, and be caught in the 
act, he would hud himself m for serious trouble ! These 
groves are fieqiiently designated Icjhoio, i.e. Igho-oro, 
^ 3lai I wo means “ Don’t pry into secrets ” 
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“ bush of Oro,” indicating the form of spirit-worahip 
practised there. Oro is sometimes played in the day- 
time, even when no confinement has been ordered, but 
it must be confined to these groves. In them have been 
practised terrible forms of torture and death on those 
who have been condemned and “ handed over to Oio.” 
Others, again, are dedicated to Elulm, Egun, Ugiin, and 
other deities, for their secret worship. 

Images, or Idols, may ho classified as pulhc and 
p'lvate. Public idols are those m the temples and shrines 
which arc available for the worship of all who desire to 
render it. Private idols are those of the particular 
family or individual. In a certain part of the house, or 
compound, will lie seen one or moro fixed images to which 
devotion is daily paid by the inmates. Those are fre- 
quently on the wall at the back of the veranda which 
faces the open courtyard of the compound. Orishas 
generally are not taken into dwelling-houses ; but Shango 
and Oya are exceptions to this rule. There are also the 
small portable images, generally of wood, which the 
worshipper can take with him when ho leaves homo. 
These correspond to the Semitic “ teraphim.” The 
images of the tutelary deities of particular individuals 
are destroyed on the death of these persons, since the 
“ guardian angel ” is supposed to have left them and 
they are no longer spmt-inhabited, but are merely 
“ common wood.” 

Death and Burial Customs. — These may be noted 
here, as they are a form of worship, viz. : the beatification 
of ancestors. On the death of the head of a family, or 
any other person of importance, the watching relatives 
at once break out into most distressful wailing and 
lamentations. They rush out into the street, crying 
aloud, Epa I ! / Oro ! ! Baba loa lo Von% o ! Baba wa h a 
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viwa ! Awciltoriol Epa< Oro^ — 4.e. “Alas!!! Oro ! ! ’’ 
(i.e. “ Torment ! ” or invocation of “ Oro,” the spirit of 
death). “ Our father has gone to-day ! It is our father 
we are seeking ! We cannot find him.— Alas ! Oro ! ” — 
“ I go to the market. He is not there ! — I go to the streets. 
He is not there ! — I go to the house He is not there ! — 
Never more shall I see him,” etc., etc. 

The body is carefully washed by the mourning 
relatives, and all hair shaved off. It is then rubbed all 
over with camwood and water. (This wood is white, 
but turns red on exposure to the air.) The body, having 
been clothed m its best garments, is then laid on a mat — 
the only bod known to a Yoruha. The feot are brought 
together and the great toes tied to each other, the hands 
being iilaeod on the chest and the thumbs likewise tied. 
The mouth and nose are plugged ivith cotton-wool and 
each of the children of tho departed one covers the body 
with a fine cloth. 

Friends and neighbours are now invited to come and 
take part in moiiming for the deceased, and in comforting 
the sorrowing relatives. The body is watched day and 
night, lamps being kept burning to dispel the darkness. 
The body is fanned by a young relative. If there is a 
giandchild whose mother is the deceased’s daughter, it is 
the office of this little one to ■wield the fan. As the watch- 
ing and mourning go on night and day, the funeral feast 
is continually kept up Ample food is pro-videcl for the 
guests, and continual supplies of drink, native beer, palm 
wine, and trade gin and rum, are freely indulged in ; but 
not by the chief mournois, who lemain shut up in a 
neighbouring apartment. The beating of drums is kept 
up almost continuously, and this feasting and drumming 
IS maintained, in tho case of any person of importance, 
for a full week. If the deceased has a married daughter. 
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hei' husband la responsible for the digging of the grare, 
which has from time immemorial always been in the house 
of the departed. The floor of the native houses is of 
beaten mud, which is kept in condition by being rubbed 
over every week with horse-dung and water. The grave 
having been dug, ivith the assistance of a number of 
helpers, a sheep or goat is pnichased (at the expense of 
the deceased’s children) and, the body having been laid 
in the grave, the animal to be sacrificed is lulled over it, 
so that its blood falls upon the corpse. Then the sons and 
daughters weep over the open grave so that their tears 
likewise fall upon it. They also express good vushes to 
the deceased, “May yon arrive in peace” — “May you 
not stray from the right path,” etc. The grave, which 
is usually very shallow, is then filled in. 

The expense of these funerals is very great and often 
leads to the impoverishment of the ivhole family, so much 
so that the nioumers ivill sell themselves into slavery, 
or pawn their clnklren as slaves, in order to ]U’ovide a 
great funeral. This is not entirely due to a feeling of 
pride, but to show due reverence to the deceased, for it 
is believed that the soul of the dead cannot attain to tlie 
realms of departed spirits, unless and until the body is 
duly and respectably bimed ; otherwise it wanders about, 
or hovers near the body, in terrible restlessness. 

The burial of persons of importance has been from of 
old the prerogative of the Ogbmi society. This is the 
senatorial court of the town, or district, and its power is 
so great that even the long and head chiefs dare not go 
against it. It is one of the leading secret societies, or 
guilds, of the country and any free man may be initiated 
as a land of honorary member ; but this does not entitle 
him to ,sit 111 the senate. To this society, and to any 
others of which a man may be a member, very heavj^ fees 
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have to be paid on his burial, ostensibly that they may 
make adequate ehtiu, or propitiatorysacrifices. “ Adesola ” 
(the pseudonymous witer on burial customs in the 
Nigerian Chronicle) says : “ There is no native hut belongs 
to one or another of these guilds. Some belong to several 
and a man’s rank is estimated according to the guild, or 
guilds, to which he belongs. Whatever amount remains 
after the necessary expenses are made is distributed among 
the members, and every individual is given a portion, 
however small, in proportion to his status. The enjoy- 
ment of this benefit is regarded as one acciimulatod debt 
for every individual, and imposes an obligation upon their 
children to make similar contributions to the guild towaids 
their parents’ funerals at their deaths. . . .” The “song 
repeated at funerals is to keep them always in recollection 
of this fact. This expense is always heaviest in connection 
with the Ogboni society. Tins is both a political, social, 
and secret society. In fact it is the king’s chief consulta- 
tive chamber in all matteis, and its principal membeis 
form the cabinet. They lay the corpse vuth full masonic 
rites. In their passage to and from the liouse of mouni- 
ing, they sound alarms with their state drums of various 
height and sounds so that every woman, or uninitiated 
man, might flee from their presence, either m the street or 
in the house of mounimg. . . , The mombeis aie some- 
times called Oslwgho, which is the Ijehu name for this 
society. A few elderly women are always admitted and 
these are generally distinguished from otheis by having 
certain cotton strings {ohim) tied roimd their wrists ; 
such women are supposed to he for ever precluded from 
inarnage.” 

To comfort the niourneis, and especially to confirm 
the women in the belief that the soul lives after death and 
goes to the abode of spirits, the aid of the Egun and Oro 
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societies is called in. While the mourning relatives are 
all assembled, a person who acts as Egun lies hidden in 
an adjoining room. Presently one of the mourners 
strikes on the ground thiice and cries out, Baba, haba, 
baba > Da I'ohun ! ‘i.e. “ Father, father, father ! 
Answer me ! ” . . . Prom the adjoining room comes an 
answer in “ Egiin-voico ” (ventriloqnialh and all are 
comforted and filled with Joy, on the sup])osition that the 
spirit of the deceased, although luiseen, is indeed present 
with them. Pood having been placed by the women in 
the Egun’s room, (he having concealed himself, or departed) 
after he has answered, each guest in turn goes in and helps 
himself, thus performing an act of coinmumon with the 
deceased. The Egun does not wear his dress while con- 
cealed in the room : but, should he desire to come out 
and join m the festivities, he dons it and will then speak 
as, and state himself to be, the S])irit of the one who is being 
mourned. Eguns going thus into the street claim to have 
come from heaven, and to bo therefore entitled to respect 
and to ^l’ee-^vill offerings from the people, Borne days 
after the burial an Egim. comes at night and calls out the 
name of the deceased ; and, after further days have 
passed, he comes in the daytimo, accompanied by 
followers, and proceeds to the house of the deceased, where 
lie reports that he has safely reached the spirit-world 
and IS well and happy. In response to this good news lie 
is provided with food, rum, and palm-wine, of which he 
partakes in private, since spirits must not be seen to eat ! 
When he and his followers have finished, loud groans 
indicate that he is departing. 

After the burial Oro comes, at night, of course, for no 
woman must see him. A ram may be killed and cooked 
and its head placed on the wall near to the grave of the 
worshipper’s father. The figure of a man is drawn ivith 
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white chalk on the wall near to the grave, and the head is 
hnng on this figure. We may again quote from 
“ Adesola’a ” article in the Nigerian Chronicle : “ The 
whole company of gods and men proceed outside to what 
is called the Oro-iiagi Oio kills the tree ’) or Oro-jegi 
(‘ Oro eats the tree ’) ceremony. For its performance 
the newly deified takes the company to the highest tree 
in the neighbourhood, in order to show proof of its divinity 
by ‘ eating up ’ every loaf thereon, to its latest shoot. 
At a convenient distance from this tree gods and men 
accommodate tlieraselvos as best as possible — the gods 
crying with all their might and the men drumming very 
loudly, singing and dancing at the same time. As it is 
not pernntled to the uninitiated to know how tins spirit 
feat is performed, suffice it to say that one wakes up m Iho 
morning to see that particular tree denuded of its leaves : 
and it will require the service of the most powerful 
microscope to discover even the tiniest and latest shoot 
anywhere about the tree up to the loftiest branch, or on 
the surrounding surface, or anyv'here about the vicinity 
of the tree. These leaves are supposed to have been 
literally eaten up by the god. Suspended on this tree 
between any two of its branches which aie topmost, or 
sometimes left streaming on one of the branches which 
is the highest, is a new mat or a ■white or a led piece of 
cloth . . . What these mats or cloths aie intended to 
symbolise ought to be evident . . . Unlike the Egungun 
and the Agemo, the incarnated form of the Oro is never 
habited in cloths or mats. What its nature and habili- 
ments are is supposed to be a mystery and jealously 
guarded, up to the present, from the gaze of women. 
In fact, Oro is worshipped more m its mane and spiritual 
form than in a materialised shape. It is to the former 
that sacrifices are offered, not to the latter. Among the 
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Eghas, -svho are the originators of this cult, the Oro Awe 
ceremony is the only funeral rite performed m connection 
•with tins ■worship, lyhen the spirit is supposed to pass from 
the ‘ unburied ’ into the ‘ buried ’ state. Viewing it in 
this connection the mat, or cloths, suspended on the tree 
must he taken to represent the mats or cloths with which 
the dead was buried ; and its suspension to signify that 
the spirit of the deceased, now purified 'with funeral rites, 
and having entered into that state of spirit life m which 
it can be invoked and worshipped, cast behind it in its 
flight to the spirit world, these earthly encumbrances as 
being useless to it. . . . After the completion of this 
Oro-pagi ceremony they (gods and men) again repair to 
the house ; and haidng regaled themselves with the 
remnants they re-form into a procession, remove the 
manioo from the gate, march direct for the Aboro’s and 
thence to their o'vto house, ere break of day. In the 
morning the inmates return to the house of mourning, 
set a mark to the dedicated spot and congratulate one 
another that the departed has passed into the Oro stage 
and can be invoked at any liime for worship.” 

The death of the well-to-do head (Bak) of a compound 
adjoining the mission house at Ake in Abeokiita was 
celebrated with all the foregoing ceremonies, and shortly 
afterwards the writer noticed on the country road a new 
shrine consisting of a small thatched shed, which pro- 
tected a mud image, intended to represent the deceased, 
and marked with his tribal mark (^.e. three vertical cuts 
on each cheek). About the image were placed some of 
his possessions and offenngs of food. This shrine, how- 
ever, was soon neglected and the image fell into decay.' 

Should a inoniber of the Oro society die, Ills funeral 
must be attended by every one of his fellow-members. 

^ See p. 76 — “ the /pade ceremony ” 
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The chief mourner gives to Oro a sacrifice of a lam, native 
beer, and kola-nuts. The kola is then made to touch the 
head of the corpse, and the mourners with their closed 
fists, one on the top of the other, touch the head likewise, 
and then the head of the son who is to succeed the deceased. 
The head of the corpse is again touched three times ivith 
the kola, and then the head of the son, and prayer is 
offered to the dead that he will bless the living. The ram 
is then killed and the children rub its blood on their heads. 
This sacrifice must be repeated by the chiklicii every year, 
and the rani’s head (as stated above) affixed to the wall. 

It may here be noted that the great and solemn im- 
portance attached to the Yoiuba burial customs was a 
sore test to early converts to Christianity. They were 
tarmted by heathen with the words, “ You will be buried 
out in the bush ! ” 

Secret Societies. — Throughout the whole of pagan 
West Africa there axe many secret societies, which 
are all of a religious or semi-rehgious character. Some of 
these have already been prominently before us, viz. ; 
the Oro society, the Egun society, and the Oghoni society. 
These have been compared by some writers -vvith European 
Freemasonry aird its various grades and lodges. Some 
of them would seem to be of totemic origin, o.g. the 
“ Leopard,” “ Crocodile,” and “ Python ” societies of the 
Sierra Leone kinicrland. The membeis of these cults 
have made it their business to destroy human life in 
terribly cruel ways. During the Sierra Leone rebellion 
of 1895-1896, many bodies of human victims Avere found m 
the bush, bearing marks as if .slain by one of the creatures 
from which these societies take their names. Members 
of the “ Leopard ” society woie leopard skins, which had 
the pads fitted with sharp steel claws with which they 
mauled and slew their victims. The ” Crocodile ” 
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society mombora likewise clotliecl themsolves with 
crocodile skins, and witli sharp-tcelhed instrmneals slew 
their victims, and the “ Pythons ” crushod theirs to death. 
These victims were sniiposed to be slain by the god ol the 
particular cult to satisfy his vengeance. The leading 
secret society of the Sierra Leone and Timne country is 
known as the Poro society, and its leading ministers or 
magicians as Tassos and Mornmen. 

Totemism. — There is no organised and general to temisni 
to be found among the Yorubas ivorthy of any degree of 
comparison with that of the aborigines of Australia, or 
of the Eed Indians of British Columbia ; hut traces of it 
are to he found, not only in the secret societies already 
referred to, but m the spirit of taboo which prevails so 
strongly in Yoruba-land under the name of Ewo. A 
careful study of this system of prohibition shows how 
jealously it guards against any possibility of undesirable 
marnages. It provides the eqmvalont of a table of 
kindred and affinity, showing the degrees of consanguinity 
within which marriage is forbidden. It can also be made 
exclusive, by pronouncing all who are of a certain family, 
or tribe, to be ewo to the parties concerned. Colonel 
Ellis, in his hook on the Tshi-speuhmg Peoples oj the Gold 
Coast, tells us that a belief in totemism is common among 
these tribes. They are divided into totemic clans (or 
families) such as the “ Leopard,” “ Dog,” ” Buffalo,” 
” Parrot,” ” Plantain,” “ Corn-stalk,” ” Palm-oil grove,” 
” Ahadzi ” and ” Dumnica ” clans.^ A member of the 
Leopard clan may not kill a leopard ; but should he do so 
accidentally lie must bemoan him, “ Alas ! nay brother ! ” 
and pour palm-oil on the wounds he has inflicted. The 
totem-ammal IS addressed as “ Grandfather," which is also 
giyon as a title of respect to the King of Ashanti, even as 
1 Op. cit. p. 206. 
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the title “ Leopard ” is m Yoruba-land given to the Alafin 
of Oyo. When a member of the Leopard clan dies, its 
members make spots on their bodies to represent the 
leopard’s skin, and scratch the figure of a leopard on the 
wall of the house and on the coffin. Dr. Nassau tells us 
that totem-worship is found to some extent in the Gaboon 
and Agowe districts ; but that is almost nothing in com- 
parison with that of the Indian tribes of the North 
American continent. 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE WORLD OF THE MYSTERIOUS 

I NTIMATELY associated with the religion oi primi- 
tive peoples are to be foimd certain forms of belief 
and practice in the region of the “ uncanny,” 
variously designated as “ supeisiilion,” ” fetich,” 
” magic,” ” niana,” “ witchcraft,” “ occultism,” etc., 
and illustrated by the use of charms and amulets. 

The African child of nature, like las brothron of 
other pnmitivo races, has a piofound rospect for, and a 
very real belief in, the mystenous. He believes intensely 
in the spirit-workl, and ui the possibility of exercising, 
Ihiough spirit-agency, a power that can be exercised by no 
physical means. Ho has also a lirm belief in an indefinable 
sort of power, that he calls by a special term, for which in 
Enghsh (laclang an equivalent word) we use the term 
‘‘ medicine.” This is very similar to the conception of 
vmna,^ which prevails among the tribes of Melanesia and 
Australia, and which has claimed so much attention from 
anthropologists, since Bishop Codiington hist called 
attention to it. This term is used to denote a mysterious 
power, or influence, which is supernatural, and beyond 
the power of the senses to detect, or of the mind to exiilain. 
ft may, or may not, be connected with some spirit, or 

1 Carpenter, Xh J. Eatlm, OomiiaraUve Bclifjioii, p 80 ; Marett, 

Dr R. E , r/ie Threshold of Beligioii. 
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deity. Originally, and perhaps more usually, the con- 
ception 13 not directly connected with any such being. 
It is not theaame as “magic,” fontia sometimes attributed 
to inanimate objects, such as a stone of unusual form. 
Should one be found resembling a yam, it may be buried 
where yams are cultivated, and if a good harvest results 
this is attributed to the mana possessed by the said stone. 
Any power, or skill, beyond the average, possessed by a 
person, securing success in w-ar, hunting, etc., may be 
attributed to mana. It is, in short, a general term for 
power, or iiifluciico, of any “ ruicanny ” type, wliotlier for 
good or evil. A similar conception is foiuid among the 
Iror^uois Indians of Hurou, expressed hy the teim oicada. 

Among tho Yotulia people the same idea of super- 
natural and supersensuous power is expressed by the term 
oguii. The significance of this term is generally expressed 
in English by the word “ medicine,” not medicine of a 
material kind, e.g. drugs, for which the term egbogi is 
generally used, but of that kind Avhicli is practised by a 
“ medicine-man,” or witch-doctor. It is, however, not 
a specific teini limited to witchcraft, for which the word 
IS aje ; but a general one, w'hich may be used for this, or 
other forms of mysterious jiower, either good or bad, 
and possessed not only by wizards, but by other human 
beings, or animals, or even inanimate objects. The 
following are some examples of the use of the term, 
Avhich will show the similanty to the Melanesian mana. 

The dread of mysterious poiver, unseen and intangible, 
is expressed in a proverb about the lion : 

Kiniun di eleioon, hi erankohi hi o ma iso je, kiniun ko je 
emn ikasi : hi yw ha dun, a in, Bikose e> in, bikose enta, bikose 
dhun dudu, on ko hem enikan ; 

that is : 

I 
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Tile lion is tlic snare of the forest ; let every beast take 
Feed how he feeds, for the lion does not eat stale nicat. Wlien 
he roars, he says, “ Except the elephant, except man, except 
the blaolc thing, I fear nohocly.” 

The order of dread is on the ascending scale, “ the hlach 
thing ” signifies the “ uncanny,” the vague mysterious 
power greater than man. 

At the sacred town of Ife are some ancient pillars 
of stone, conical, round and rectangular. Nothing is 
known of their history ; but they are said to be the bodies 
of gods, or men, who were turned to stone, and (being mys- 
terious, and supposed to possess power) are called ogun.'^ 

On the opposite page is shown a photograph taken by 
the writer m one of tho townships of Abeokuta, esteemed 
so very sacred that a mere look at the shrine and the 
setting up of the camera caused opposition which seemed 
likely to develop into serious trouble, until an explanation 
and request to a passing chief secured official permission 
to take the picture. The palings enclose a pedestal, on 
which rests a slab of stone. The frayed palm-fronds and 
grass suspended in front are the manwo (wliicJi means 
“ Don’t pry into secrets ! ”) Inquiry as to what shrine 
it was eheited no further response than Ogm ni, i.e. “ It 
is ogim.” It is hardly hkcly that the god Ogun could have 
been indicated, for a shrme of a totally different character, 
dedicated to him, was close by.^ The Yoruba native is, 
however, very fond of punning, especially with words of 
precisely the same form and sound, but differing in tonal 
accentuation. 

Things used in spirit-worship, e,g. the wooden masks 

I Tliis tern seeins to have been nuataken by Dennett for the name 
of tho god Ogun ; but, since the stones ai'e said to be the remains of 
Ouher deities ( Ymuliu and Obalala), there is obviously some mistake ! 
Ycmvliti is evidently a niiatake for Temaja. 

‘ See illustration opposite p. 62. 
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worn in Oro-worsliip, tlio “ Oro-sLick ” {i.e. the “ bulh 
I'oaror "), tho magician's staff, oic,, may all bo said, m a 
loose sense, to possess Ogun, but, so far as is known to 
the immitiatod, Oro-sticks aio not treated with any such 
ceremony as tho chunnga of tho Australian blacks. 

A curse IS greatly dreaded, because it possesses this 
same mysterious power. So far does this go, that to 
foretell possible evil, even in a friendly warning, arouses 
great fear. Such an mjimction as “ Take care, or your 
child will be sick,” will call forth tho expostulation, ” Ah ! 
you are cursing him.” The idea is (apparently) that 
ogiin, possessed by the speaker (presumably his psychic 
force), goes forth with the words to effect what is prog- 
nosticated. 

But the strongest and most terrible exercise of this 
mysterious power is experienced in the dreaded practice 
of apeta, ie. “ invocation-shooting ” — a form of “ sympa- 
thetic magic.” A person, desiring to kill any one against 
whom he has a grudgo, makes a mud image of his intended 
victim, and at night sets this up, calls the name of his foe 
three times, and then shoots at tho figure with a miniature 
bow and arrows. At that instant the victim feels a sharp 
pain in the region of his body which, in the figuio repre- 
senting him, has been struck by the arrow. A wound, 
or abscess, quickly develops, from which he soon dies, 
unless he recognises the natm’e of the injury and can 
apply a oountei'-charm, a more powerful “ medicine ” 
(ogun) than that which has injured him. A native cleigy- 
inan, well educated and thoughtful, showed the writer a 
terrible scar on his leg, which ho steadily affirmed was 
produced, in his youth, by apeta. On the other hand, 
the writer once attended a woman suffering from cancer 
of the breast, which the sufferer attributed to apeta* 
But such an error in diagnosis does not alter the fact of 
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the existence of the “ idea ” in tlio Yoruba belief, uor 
prove that them are no gonmno cases. In thoir work, 
The NofiJiBrn Tnbos oj Central Amtraha, Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen describe the practice of Arungquiltha, the use 
of the magic spear, which closely corresponds to the 
Yoruba apeta. M. Decle i also tells us that “ among the 
Mafcabele of South Africa, it is Avell understood that there 
are two kinds of witchcraft. ... To bewitch any one, 
accordhig to Matabele belief, it is enough to spread 
lucdicme on his path, or in his hut. ... If you want to 
cause an enemy to die, you make a clay figure . . . pierce 
it with a needle. The first time he conies in contact 
with an enemy he will be speared.” 

The Hev. J. Buckley Wood, who had at the time spent 
forty years among the Yorubas, told the writer that, when 
he was visiting a certain chief, the latter said of a man at 
a great distance who had ofl'eudod him, “ Ho shall die 
to-morrow.” It was impossible for him to send a mes- 
senger, or any poison, to reach his foo in less than thiee 
days, and yet in about a iveek came the nows that the man 
had died on the day predicted. The form of “ black 
magic ” used in this case was not made known. 

The evidence for these cases is so strong that it is 
difficult to disbeliovo them. The writer, sceptical at 
first, was compelled liy the testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses to modify liis own views. In common with 
other missionaries he experienced at times a deep con- 
sciousness of the presence of some unseen personality 
resisting strongly all Christian effort. Such experiences, 
together with the testimony of the best native converts, 
account for the fact that many Christian missionaries 
believe that these terrible forms of “ sympathetic magic ” 

«• 

Deol^, Lionel, Three, Years in Savage Africa (London, 1900), 
pp, 162-103. 
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are performed through the agency of evil spirits, but it is, 
of course, theoretically possible that a psychological force, 
of far greater power than we at present understand, is the 
effective cause. There is certainly intense projective 
force of will exercised.^ 

The power of “ medicine ” {ogun) exercised through a 
certain channel may be neutralised or overcome by a 
superior power of ogun through another channel. Van 
Gennep tells us that in Madagascar fady (the local name 
for “ taboo ”) may he broken by one who has a higher 
power known as liasina, bo in Yoiuha, a stronger 
“ medicine ” is employed to ovcicome, or counteiact, an 
evil one, or a curse incuried through a broken ewo 
(“ taboo ”). This is the explanation of the use of 
“ charms,” whether material (as amulets), vocal, or 
actionary. It is the invocation of a higher power, or a 
fuller measure of the same power. 

The term ogun may be used m a good sense, although 
more often it carries a bad one. The Yoruha word for 
physician is omsegu?i, i.e. “ he who works ogun." The 
cognate word ologun, i.e. " he who has ogun," is only used 
of one who practises “ bad medicine,” witchcraft, etc. 
The accusation of witchciaft is much dreaded, and may 
lead to trial by ordeal, as told in a previous chapter. 

Dr. Marett says, ‘‘ Not every man has mana, nor every 
ghost, hut the soul of a man of power becomes as such a 
ghost of power, though in his capacity of ghost he has it 
in greatei force than when he w'as alive.” ^ Substituting 
the word ogun for mana this exactly applies to the Yoruba 
belief. 

The w'ords “fetich” and “fetichism,” so constantly 

1 An exactly similar practice to the African Apeta is fuund among 
the Ojebway Indiana (frazer, The Golden Bottgli, 3i‘cl edn ; The Mag^c 
Art, Vol. I. p. 56) 

’ Theshold of Sdigion, p, 134. 
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appliod io West African religion, are often used in a loose 
and incorrect sense. The word “ fetich ” is from the 
Portuguese/e'iifoOj'which was applied by the voyagers from 
Portugal, who in the fifteenth century discovered the 
West African coast, to the charms and amulets which they 
saw the Africans wearing, and which they compared with 
their ov'ii images and relics of saints, etc. The term 
“ fetich ” is propeily applied to any material object 
which has been duly prepared or consecrated by the 
wdtch-doctor, with appropriate rites and ceremonies, by 
virtue of which it becomes invested with power to perform 
tho purpose for which it has been prepared, subject to the 
will of its possessor.! “ Fetichism ” is the term properly 
applied to tho use of fetiches. A fetich is not worshipped, 
so that foticliism is not worship, and the religion of the 
African should not be so called, as it is only one of its 
features and not tho thing itself. The owner “ does not 
worship his fetich, but regards it as a little bit of property 
which cannot but bo of service to liim through its super- 
natural powers.” 2 

The piu'posos for which “ fetiches,” or charms, are used 
are past numbering. The Eev. J. L. Wilson, who has 
already been quoted, writes : 

There are several classes of fetish, for each of which there is 
a separate name One of these classes embraces such as axe 
worn about the person and arc intended to shield the wearer 
from witchcraft and all the ordinary ills of human life, They 
are expected to bring him good luck, and inspire him with 
courage and wisdom Another class are such as are kept in 
their dwelhngs, having a particular place assigned to them, 
and correspond in the offices they perform to the penates of the 
Romans They have also nation-fetishes to protect their 
towns from fire, pestilence, and from surprise by their enemies. 

1 Dr. E,. H Nassau, Fetichism in West Afiita, p 7.'5f. 

® Dr, A, Schweitzer, On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, p 50 
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Tliey liave otters to procure rain, to make fruitful aeasong, and 
to cause abundance of game m their woods and fist in their 
waters,! 

Charms and amulets of various kinds are greatly 
used by the Yoruhas. The Bale, or head-chief, of 
Ogbomoaho, being of a particularly 
nervous and superstitious nature, 
had not only a number of tutelary 
gods guarding the throsbold of his 
dwelling, but had laid m the ground, 
from one side of his compound to 
the other, chains and other cliarras 
to render each person who ap- 
proached him powerless to do any 
evil. Charms for the protection of 
property are fastened to the houses, 
etc They may consist of sticks, 
stumps of trees, etc. 

The general term, for amulets, or 
body charms, is ondc (i.e. “ a 
prisoner ”). These are usually sewn 
up in leather to be worn on the 
person. Some of these are made and 
sold by Mohammedan mullahs, and 
eontam a few words from the 
Koran, or from an Islamic charm- 
book. Those made and sold by 
heathen priests may contain such substances as stones, 
chips, rags, sticks, spices, blood, clippings of hair, nails, 
etc. A human eyeball, or a bit of a human skull 
is specially prized. Sometimes snail-shells, or ante- 
lope horns, are used. The charm often has soma con- 
nection with the purpose for which it is prepared, ’*.g. 

^ Western AJuca,p. 21i, 
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to give strength and courage, a portion of an elephant or a 
leopard ; to give speed or cumnng, a bit of a gazelle ; or 


to give wisdom, a portion of human brain. Some amulets, 
as the iron armlet (ajude) worn by the worshippers of 
Ogun, have no virtue or “ medicine ” of their own, but are 



Woman’s Amulet Girdle. 


to remind the god that 
the wearer is under his 
protection. 

Although the African 
does not worship his 
fetich, he has profound 
faith in it. The wearer 
of a protective charm 
against gunshot wounds 
challenged the writer to 
fire a gun at him while 
he was wearing the said 
charm, — indeed urged 
him to do so. Needless 
to say, tho test was de- 
clined ! On another oc- 
casion, a maid-servant 
in the mission com- 
pound was stung by a 
scorpion, and the 
writer’s oooktookup the 
“ venomous beast ” and 


played with it, allowing it to rim about in his hands ! He 
said that the charm against scorpion stings was to eat the 
sting of one, and as he had formerly done this he could 


not be stung. After the girl had been relieved by a 


hypodermic injection of potassium permanganate, she was 
persuaded by the cook to eat the sting which had caused 
her distress. 
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Witchcraft is a terrible reality to the pagan African, 
and as already stated the accusation of practising it is 
greatly dreaded. The witch-doctor is, of course, a 
privileged person. He is called in to trace the source of 
disease and death, for these are generally attributed to 
witchcraft, unless they are evidently caused by the venge- 
ance of Shopono (smallpox), Shango, or some similar 
deity. Yarious forms of disease are desciibed as “ snakes 
inside” (ajo-inu), “an insect” (Icokoro), etc., and it is 
supposed that theso have been introduced by a foo 
through the agency of witchcraft. Strictly, a peison 
accused of witchcraft should be tried by ordeal, and then, 
if proved guilty, immediately put to death ; but so great 
is the indignation of the populace against the practice, 
that the accused is likely to be lynched without any tiial. 
This mode of procedure has, of course, been modified where 
the British Government is in power. 

Undoubtedly, witchcraft has always been largely 
practised, and under this term we should probably he 
justified in placing the deeds of many members of various 
secret societies, done in the darkness of the night. In 
Abeoknta, in an open thoroughfare, there was a well- 
thatched circular shed, the space covered lieing occupied 
in tho centre by a conical mound of earth, the apex of 
which was covered by an earthenware lid. There was no 
sign of an image or any form of orisha. On lifting the 
hd, the writer was almost choked by the abominable 
effluvia which arose, for a large earthenware pot, built 
into the mound, was seen to be nearly full of a dark 
liquid, in which writhed and squirmed many huge grubs, 
like giant maggots. On maldng inquiry as to what this 
could be, he was told that this is called Ere, that it is only 
used for evil purposes, and that night-parties of bad 
persons would sit around to drink spirits and plan, or 
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perpetrate, evil deeds. Wisiards are believed to hold 
nocturnal meetings at tiro foot of the apa tree [ix. the 
African mahogany). Here, loo, the owl often appears, 
but instead of being the messenger of the trce-spirit, the 
bird is the wizard himself. The apa tree is the emblem 
of vengeance. It is so sacred that before it is cut down 
its spirit must be propitiated by the offering of a fowl and 
palm-oil. 

Another form of witchcraft is known as Sldgidi, or 
Shugudu. This has sometimes been mistaken for an orisha, 
but it IS not one. It is an utterly bad form of demon- 
ology, or witchcraft, perpetrated “ through the agency of 
an evil spirit.” It is akin to Bshu (Satan) and is employed 
by the babalaiuos. In connection with Ifa, it is regarded 
as more powerful than Eshu. It is always represented by 
a figure made of mud. Ellis (except that he seems to 
regard it as an orisha) gives a good account of it. He 
says it is “ nightmare deified.” Its name appears to moan 
something short or bulky, and the demon is represented 
by a short and broad head, made of clay, or more com- 
monly by a thick blunted cone of clay, which is orna- 
mented with cowries, and is no doubt omblematio of the 
head. Shigidi is an evil deity, or spirit, and enables a 
man to gratify revenge in secret, and without risk to 
himself. When anyone wishes to revenge himself on 
another, he offers a sacrifice to Shigidi, who thereupon 
proceeds to the house of the person indicated and kills 
him. The person who employs Shigidi must remain 
awake until that demon returns, or his mission will fail. 

One other form of wutchoraft that is believed in, 
is in connection with such secret societies as those of the 
Sierra Leone and Sherhro countries, already described 
’'asthe “ Leopard,” “ Crocodile,” and “ Serpent ” societies. 
These societies, as such, are not mentioned as existing 
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among the Yorubas, but there are certain persons, mem- 
bers of the Egun society (but not all of its members), 
who claim to be able to turn into leopards, crocodiles, 
or pythons, to kill their victim, and then to turn into 
human beings again. This is done by Egmis only, and 
in co-oiieration with, and by the power of, the babalawos. 
The Yoruba term for this procedure is Fan-ghe, or Idan .1 

It may bo noted that many babalawos will undertake 
to kill enemies for their clients, by the exercise of sym- 
pathetic magic, or demonology This murder by proxy 
IS to save the actual murderer from all danger, and the 
bahalawo, if called in to treat the sufferer, can saddle 
the crime on anyone against whom ho has a grudge, and, 
of course, shield himself. Poisoning, by the use of 
natural poisons, is largely practised by these babalawos 
and others, ivho are terribly expeit in this evil art. 
Many murders aie thus committed with comparative 
impiuiiiy. But theie remain many deaths which cannot 
be explained by the use of any material means, and must 
be attributed to black magic. 

Crystal-gazing, as such, is not found ; but the use of 
liistral water is practised by babalawos thus : A young 
child is taken by the priest, and after the offering of a 
saenfioe, the child’s face 13 washed with Instral water, 
wliich is prepared ivith shea-butter and edible snails. 
The child, in a trance, sees and hears what is going on in 
the spirit-world, and reports to the priest. The child’s 
work being finished, the priest, by the use of appropriate 
charms, restores it to normal consciousness, when the 
medium no longer remembers anything of what he has 
reported, the priest alone retaining the knowledge. 

^ This belief in a traiianiigi-ation, voluntaiy and terminable at wJI, 
though not geneial, lias been found among nlmost all tribes (Nassau , 
Fetichsm, etc,, p 63). 
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The last form of occultism we will deal with is necro- 
mancy. The" late Bislioji James Johnson wrote in his 
work on Yoruha Heathenism as follows . 

There are amongst the heathens those in our country who 
profess to exercise the office of speaking with the dead, and of 
being mediums of communications from them to the living, 
and who are known as Aioon Ahokusoio — “ speakers with the 
dead and whose deliverances have generally been found to 
be true But the system does not seem to be so elaborate 
with them as with their fellow-professors in Europe and 
America. . . . These divinations have often been successful. 

. . . This success must be attributed to either a synchronising 
of divinely ordered events with those divinations, or to God’s 
permitted employment of them through the agency of the 
devil, with hia superior knowledge and capacity to deceive 
those who would be deceived ... in spite of warnings, t 

In the year 1856 the Eev. J. L. "Wilson, whose work 
has repeatedly been referred to, wrote : 

Native priests pretend to hold intercourse with them 
(ie. the spirits) and become media between the dead and the 
living. The means by which this intercourse is held is always 
veiled iii mystery, but quite as satisfactory proofs are given 
of the reality of the intercourse as are furnished by our modern 
spiritualists. . . Undoubtedly it is a much older practice 
in Africa than, in America. . . . It commandB almost universal 
assent there. 

One of the burial customs of the Yorubas is known 
as lyaku, or “ parting with the dead,” and in this 
connection there is a form of necromancy practised, if 
the deceased has died intestate, to find out what is his 
will concerning Ins property and the disposal of his 
dependent relatives. A council of elders is appointed, 
Sjpd two days are decreed, with a week’s interval between 


1 Inn Bibo Orisa, p 36 seq. 
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them, for the necessary coiemonies. On the first day 
sacrifices are offered and a white fowl is tied to a pole. 
A figure in white dashes from the room of the deceased, 
seizes the fowl and floes into the bush, while the friends 
cry out, File, file! i.e. “Leave it, leave it!” They 
follow, but none overtake the “ spirit.” Only the feathers 
of the fowl remain to inaik the course taken. A week 
later, further sacrifices aie offered, kola-nuts are split 
in divination and their fragments thrown into a little hole 
dug for the purpose, together with somo oil, water and 
sacied leaves. Three men, each holding in his hand the 
atari whip, demand the attendance of tho spirit of the 
deceased. Their leader calls out Ins name and asks him 
to come out when he strikes on tho ground, e.y. ; 

Buko, o-o-o-o-o-o ^ Mo pe o, o-o-o-a-o > Bi nio ha ji isan 
yi III He, k'o jade wa, o-o-o-o-o-o ! 

i.e. : 

“ Buko, Oil ' lam callmg thee, Oh ! If I strike the ground 
with this whip, come out ! Oh ! ” 

There is no response at the first or second call. A third 
call is given, ivith an abusive reproach, “ If you do not 
reply, I shall go away with the belief that your soul has 
gone away into the body of an Oghughu (wild-duck), 
etc.” Then a shrill voice is heard in a neighbourmg grove, 
which, after repeated stiikings on the ground, declares 
his will, as requested. In tins case it seems so evident 
that there is collusion, that it cannot bo regaided as 
genuine necromancy. But the account here given la 
taken from a ceremony actually witnessed by tho pseudo- 
nymous w'l'iter, “ Adesola.” ^ 

Nigerian Chronicle^ VoL I* Nob. 3, 4, 5. 



CHAPTEE X 

THE SOUL OE SIAN AND ITS DESTINY 

W E have remarked in an earlier chapter that, 
“ while the study of Afiican psychology is very 
fascinating, it is equally difficult and per- 
plexing,” and that it is ‘‘ extremely complex and equally 
variable.” 

The West African tribes generally, e.g. the Ashantis 
of the Gold Coast, the Dahomians, and tho various tribes 
to the south of the Niger, besides the Yorubas, boliove 
that each human being is indwelt by certain spirits. 
These spiuts are not to be regarded as the man himself, 
or even part of him. His own soul is quite distinct fiom 
them. Among the Yorubas these are regarded as three 
in number : (1) Olor%, ” the lord of the head,” dwells in 
the brain and is worshij»ped. Offerings, especially of 
fowls, are made to him, and the blood, with palm-oil, is 
rubbed on the forehead. Olori is credited with bringing 
good fortune, and a proverb says, “ Olori causes the owner 
of the head to prosper and not the crab on the river- 
bank.” Thus Olon appears to be the deification of 
intelligence and prudence. His symbol is half a calabash, 
studded over with cowries. (2) Ipn-yeun, “ the sharer 
of the food,” dwells in the stomach. As he thus shares 
in- all the food of his host, no sacrifices are offered to him ; 
but a proverb says, “ There is no orisha like the stomach. 

130 
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It receives food every day.” In some measure, hunger 
seems to be personified as the servant of Iphn-ijeun, for 
the Yoruba equivalent of “ I am hungry ” is Bbi npa mi, 
%,e. “ Hunger is killing me.” As fire is necessary for the 
preparation of food, Ipin-ijeun is said to take fire under 
his special protection ; hence the proverb, “ Ijiin-ijeun 
does not allow firo to depart from the earth.” Eire 
itself IS personified in the expression, Ina njo, i.e. “ Eire 
is dancing,” where we should say “ is burning.” 
(3) Jpon, the third of these indwelling guardian spirits, 
is the least in importance, and rarely receives any sacrifice, 
except that, before a journey is undertaken, the toe 
will be anointed with fowl’s blood and palm-oil ; but 
water-fowl aie ewo (“ taboo ”) for Ipori and must not be 
offered to him. 

The primitive belief in the human soul, which preserves 
the personality and individuality of a man after death, 
arose, according to H Spencer, from dreams.^ Primitive 
man, dreaming of the dead, imagined that they continued 
after death and were met by his siiirit when it was away 
out of his body. As his body continued to live and 
breathe while he dreamt, he concluded that he must 
possess two souls. Hence arose the belief in the ‘ ‘ external 
soul.” 2 The existence of tins belief in tho external 
soul, among the negroes of West Africa, is illustrated by 
the following story ; ‘ 

A queer West African story from Soutkeru Nigeria relates 
how a king kept iis soul in a little brown bird, wkicli perched 
on a tall tree beside the gate of the palace. The king’s life 
was so bound up with that of the bird that whosoever should 
kill the bird would simultaneously kill the king and succeed 

1 Pnnci 2 ilcs of Sooiology, p. 148 aeqq. a 

Vox the belief in two entities among the Dahoroian and allied 
tubes, see Colonel EUis’ Pwe-spealmg Pcojtlca, p. l(i aeq 
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to the kingdom The secret was betrayed by the queen to her 
lover, who shot the bird and thereby slow the king and 
ascended to the vacant throne. J- 

Dr. Nassau tells liow tho Fans variously say : 

(1) “ I am one and iny soul is myself. When I die 
it goes out Bomowhero else.” 

(2) “ I have two things. Ono is thu thing which 
becomes a spirit when T dio. The other is tho spirit of 
the body and dies with it.” 

(3) Others admit a third entity, a di earn -soul, which 
wanders from the body and returns. 

(4) Others add a fourth entity, either a component 
part of the man or a guardian spirit.^ 

By the A^'orubas, the man’s own personal soul, or 
spirit, is called iwiii, or okan, this latter word being 
literally “ heart.” It is used of tho physical organ and 
also of the spiritual part of man. Another name is 
ojiji, 01 oji, IX. “ shadow,” “ shade,” or “ ghost." 
After death this human soul goes to Ipo-oku, “ the place 
(lit. ‘ hole ’) of the dead,” which is supposed to be 
beneath the earth — ^lienee in myths the men who became 
orishas “ descended into the earth ” without dying. The 
after- death condition is the continuance of a similar 
life to that lived on earth, and the individual does the 
same work and actions, and has ihe"same characteiistics, 
as when on earth. The importance of proper burial 
rites has been mentioned m an earlier chapter, for unless, 
and until, these are duly performed, the soul cannot pass 
to the realms of the dead ; but must wander about the 
earth in cold and hunger, and with no home. In this 


'' ^ Quoted by Sir J. G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, Vol XI , from 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes, by Major A. 0. Leonard, pp. 319-321. 

< Fehohism in tV est Africa, p. 63. 
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condition it maj^ bo seized by an evil spirit and boine off 
to Onm-ajpad'i. 

The Yonibas believe in two “ heavens.” The good 
one is Orun-ajoje (“ the heaven ol cool breezes ”), or 
Ofun-rere (" the good heaven ”). This is the proper realm 
of disembodied human spirits. The other ” heaven ” is 
Ofun-afacti (“ the heaven of pot-sherds ”), or Omn- 
huburu (“ the bad heaven ”). This is a hot, dry, barren 
place like a pottery-kiln, heated with charcoal and heaped 
up with broken earthenware, and, of couise, no water ! 
To prevent the departed soul being whisked off to this 
dreadful place during the interval between death and 
burial, a fowl is immediately offered to propitiate 
the evil spirits. This is called “ the fowl that buys 
the road,” i.e. secures the right of way for the 
deceased. 

The doctrine of nietoinpsyohoi5i3 holds a large place 
111 Yorulia behef. It generally takes the form of re- 
incarnation in a human body, and m the same family, 
for any number of times. The same guardian spirit as in 
an earher existence may not, however, re-enter the child ; 
should it do so, it would probably be an Ahiku and kill 
him. Thus heredity is explained, not by the rotum of the 
same guardian spmt, Init by metempsychosis. Since re- 
birth seems to be the general experience, it would indicate 
that there can be fevrsouls m the two heavens ; hut yet 
we are told that heaven contains a great number of 
people. Should a mother die in childbirth, the new- 
born child is thrown into the bush to perish. “ It is 
a wicked person, whose first act on re-entering the world 
is to murder its own mother ! ” A few' days after the 
birth of a child, the babalawo is called m to tell the parents 
whose spirit, from among their former relatives, has'’ 
aniiQated the child. This the priest never fails to do, 
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tiud tolls nt the sa,me time the god which the new-horn 
child is to worship. Many Yoruha names end in -tunde, 

which moans “ comes again.” Tho same bolief and 

custom IS found among tho aborigines of Central Australia. 
Messrs Spencer and Gillen toll us thal, “ the secret, or 
Churinga name ” is “ in some cases . . . that of the 
Alchoringa ancestor of whom he, or she, is supposed to be 
the re-inoarnation.” i 

Sometimes the human soul may he re-born as an 
animal, e.g. a leopard, or even, occasionally, as a plant. 
Hyenas (perhaps because of their “ laugh ”) are credited 
with being, more often than other animals, indwelt by a 
human soul. The yellow monkey, Oloyo, is said to be 
frequently likewise indwelt. The Yorubas believe that 
the lower animals possess passions, moral qualities and 
souls, even as men, and that their souls exist after death 
and pass over to the realms of tlio dead. Tho Tchwis 
of iho Gold Coast holiove IJiat all Clings not ma^do by 
human hands are inhabited by /eras, i.e, spirits. 

The Yorubas believe that transmigration of the soul 
into the body of a lower animal is infrequent, and that 
its re-entrance into the world in plant form is still more 
rare. Colonel Elhs relates at some length the legend 
of a boy, who with his brother went to a festival at a 
neighbouring village, where they so successfully enter- 
tained the people that they were ea^li given one thousand 
cowries. On the way homeward the elder brother 
murdered the younger and took his cowries. In response 
to inquiries he said that he had left liis brother behind 
on the road. As search failed to yield any trace of the 
lad, it was supposed that he had been kidnapped and 
sold. From his decaying bones sprang up a very large 
»olu, or edible fungus, which was discovered by Ms 

^ Northern Tnhes ofOential Australia, p. 273. 
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mother, and, aa she was about to pluck it, the fungus 
sang : 

“Do not pluck me. Mother, 

Do not pluck me, Mother, 

Do not pluck me, Mother, 

I am a lowly plant on the ground. 

I went to the village frolic, 

I went to the village frolic, 

I am a lowly plant on the ground . 

I was given a thousand cowries, 

I am a lowly plant on the ground 

Do not pluck me. Mother, 

Do not pluck me. Mother, 

Do not pluck me. Mother, 

I am a lowly plant on the ground, 

My brother received a thousand cowries, 

My brother received a thousand cowries, 

I am a lowly plant on the ground . 

But he slew me for my cowries, 

I am a lowly plant on the ground ” 

The woman, amazed and shocked, called her husband, 
who in turn called the king, and to each of these the 
fungus sang the same song, substituting the correct 
term of address, “ Father ” or “ King ” respectively, as 
required. The elder son was brought and accused. On 
confession of his enme, he was killed, whereupon the 
younger son was restored to life.i 

The prevalence of the belief in metempsychosis 
throughout Northern Gmnea is also attested by the 
Eev. J. L. Wilson, who says : 

The doctrine of transmigration is very common. Hence 
animals inhabiting certain localities, as the monkeys nea^ 
1 Yoruha-speahng Peoples, pp. 134-136 
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Fislitovni) crocodiles near Dix Cove, snakes at Whydab, are 
sacred, because they are supposed to be inhabited by the spirits 
of the dead, "Where a child bears a strong resemblance, 
physical or mental, to a deceased relative, it is said to have 
inherited his soul Native priests pretend to hold intercourse 
■with the spirits of children who are too young to talk, or to make 
known their wants Their crying is often attributed to dis- 
satisfaction at the name which has been given them, at the 
unsuitable nature of their food, or something else of a similar 
nature.”! 

From the burial customs of the Yorubas, practised 
by the Oro, Egungun, Eluku, and similar societies, as 
described in an earlier chapter, we find that they believe 
in the folio-wing doctrines concerning the subject of this 
chapter, viz. : “ The Soul of Man and its Destiny ” : 

(1) That man’s nature is dual, consisting of soul and 
spirit. 

(2) That while the body perishes, the spirit is impensh- 
ablo, and is therefore tho real essence or personality, 
being indestruotible. 

(3) That death is not the termination of existence, but 
only a change of state, in whioii his identity is jiroserved. 
He IS still called by the same name. 

(4) That each spirit can identify its own body, or 
its representative. This appears in Elulm worship, 
and sho-ws a foundation for the belief in a bodily resur- 
rection, according to the germ theory 

(5) The spirit of man is immortal. It can at any 
time be invoked. 

(6) The spirit of man after death is deified and 
worshipped. It is interested in the affairs of men. The 
Yoruba has answered, to his own satisfaction, the question, 
“ Do the dead know ? ” 

(7) That although the spirit-world is unknown to us, 

' Western Africa, p. 210, 
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it is, neTcrtheloss, accossiblo to human appeals. Hence 
prayer and sacrifice will avail. 

(8) That the spirit after death goes back to Him who 
gave it. This is expressed by the saying, 0 re ehin, i.e. 
“ He has gone back.” 

(9) That there is in this life present reward for good 
conduct, and present retribution for evil deeds. Oro- 
■worship exemplifies this. 

(10) That judgment follows death is shown by the 
prove! bial sayings quoted m Chapter III. 



GHAPTEE XI 
THE END IN VIEW 

W E have now to inquire as to the purpose, and the 
practical results of the belief and worship of 
the pagan Yoruba. What does he seek from 
his gods ? What does he really obtain as the result of 
his religion ? 

Although he may not rcooguiso the fact, he is really 
seeking after two things. Ho is ondoavouring to solve 
the mystery of the unseen, to furnish hiinsolf with some 
understanding of the philosophy of tho univorso, and 
particulaily of his own life. Further, ho is -scoking to 
satisfy that divinely implanted desire iii the heart of man 
expressed in tho well-known words of Augustine, that our 
hearts being made for God, can find no rest until they 
find rest in Him. But generally our hoathen friond does 
not recognise this, and his prayers and sacrifices are, 
almost without exception, entirely'^undane and largely 
materialistic. He is seeking a physical salvation from 
present evil. He knows little of the future and prepares 
for it still less. This is well illustrated by the titles of the 
chief forms of sacrifice, concerning which we cannot do 
better than quote again from the late Bishop James 
Johnson : 

^ “ There is a great variety of sacrifice, and each pre- 

scribed sacrifice, or each set of such a sacrifice, takes- its 

138 
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namo generally from Ihe object for which it is offered. 
Among them may be mentioned the following : 
the redemption Sacrifice ; 
the exchange sacrifice : 
the wealth and the longevity sacrifice : 
the sacrifice for recovery from illness and preventing 
death ; 

those for the possession of strength and for the avoiding 
of losses of any kind : 

those for protection against being a cause of trouble 
to one’s own self : 

those against being successfully plotted against : 
those against a fire accident and for the removal of 
drought, or the prevention or the cessation of a 
Hood of rain ; 

that for attaining to some title and office of dignity, 
and that for securing a long enjoyment of the office, 
especially it he who seeks it had been told before- 
hand through Ifa divination that his enjoymoiit of it 
would not be long ; 

that for securing the sign or mark on one’s forehead 
that Avould assure iiim of his safety from the approach 
and touch of tho angol of death, and of victory 
and triumph over difficulty and trouble ; and 
that for acquiring superiority to others, etc. These 
various sacriAces mentioned, being atonomont 
sacrifices, suggest the existence originally in the 
mind of the Pagan Yoruban, that sin and the auger 
of an offended god are the cause of the various ills 
incidental to human hfe ; that blessings are only 
to be had from him and according to his will, 
and that for this he is to be propitiated by means 
of sacrifice and offeimg, since he who desires the.p 
is a sinner.” 
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Sacrilicoa and prayora aro also offered for the gift of 
children. Hunters and tiavellors invariably offer 
sacrifices before setting out on an expedition, and are 
extremely careful when on that expedition to refrain 
from anything that would displease their gods and so 
spoil their chances of safety and success. A similar custom 
prevails in East Central Africa.^ 

We see then that the whole aim and object of our 
Yoruha pagan appears to be temporal advantage, 
prosperity, comfort and peace. Even the sacrifice for 
the dead (previously described) seems not so much to be 
for a removal of his sin and guilt, as to secure for him in 
the next world a happiness which is materialistic in its 
ooncoption, rather than truly spiritual. There is no 
personal sense of sin as a loathsome moral disease from 
which the man desires to be set fioo, no love or desire for 
holiness for its own sake ; no love for the deity as a being 
who is rvoithy of lovo, and rvho himself loves and delights 
in his creatures, desiring them to cultivate a holy intimacy 
with himself. As we have seen, the belief in a. Supremo 
Deity, perfect in himself and beneficent, is yet of one who 
is unapproachable, so that there is no conscious desire, 
or expectation, of entering into open communion with 
him. 

It is commonly said, “ there is good in every religion,” 
but the recognition of this truth does..rrot imply the belief 
that all religions are equally good, or that every particular 
religion is entirely good. That there are real advantages 
to the Yomba pagan through his religion must be 
recognised. Some of these are the follmving : 

The behef, vague and imperfect as it is, in the Supreme 

P S Ariiot, (Jarengunze, 207 

r ’ “ Sin ” is that ivhioh ofiends a deity and inuuia his anger, which 
inflicts temporal hmm on the offender. 
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Deity, Olorun, as a perfectly good and just being, even 
though by many ho may be regarded as more or less 
indifferent to human affairs, is m itself a great asset. It 
is an example of the truth stated by the Apostle Paul in 
his speech at Athens, and emphasised in the first chapter 
of his Epistle to the Eomans, that the true Glod has “ left 
not Himself -without -witness.” This belief is an incentive 
to righteousness and, as seen in a previous chapter, 
holds out some prospect of future retributive justice. 

The influence for good of Yoruba paganism is seen in 
the reverence which it teaches for the gods, and in the 
general piaotioe, already mentioned, of daily morning 
-worship before any of the day’s business is begun. Faith 
in divine power, guidance and assistance is sho-wn by the 
calling down, through prayer and saciifice, of those 
blessings fiom the hands of the gods, as they are consulted 
m all important matters. 

Next to respect for the deities themselves is the respect 
which the system teaches for authoritative governments. 
Not only are fetiches set up to detect and punish evil- 
doers ; but the great secret societies as Oro, Ogboni, 
Eluhii, etc , are “ po-weis which be ” and must be 
respected. Dr. Nassau, writmg on this subject, quotes 
from a Sierra Leone newspaper as follows : 

The Oro of the Yorubas, the Porro of the Mendis, and 
the Bondo of the mixed masses -who inherit Sherbo-land, have 
and exercise judicial functions exemplary and disciplinary in 
their effects. By their means law and order are observed to 
such an extent that many of the unrestrained and rowdy out- 
bursts co-^vardly indulged m by so-called civilised communities 
and people are practically unknown 

In the family, filial regard and reverence for, and 
obedience to, parents on the part of children are taughi 
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and practised, as well as care for them in Ihoir old age and 
in times of siclmoss, and other times of necessity, lioivevor 
caused. Bespect for all aged persons is shown by pre- 
fixing to their names tho titles “ Father,” or “ Mother.” 
In the pidgin- English of “ the Coast,” these terms become 
“ Daddy — — ” or “ Mammy .” 

Although polygamy is practised, the marriage bond is 
held to be strictly mviolable and to be permanent ; wives 
are to be subject to their husbands and husbands to 
care for their wives. 

Hospitality is regarded as a sacred duty, especially 
towards strangers. Any visitor, or “ caller,” should 
always be entertained with some little gift, e.g kola-nut, 
at least. I'idelity in friendship, chastity, truthfulness 
in speech (although this is constantly disregarded — “ to 
talk Yoruba ” boiug a proverbial cxpiessioa for “ lying ! ”) 
— honesty, kindness, and often courage, are all taught as 
duties. Murder, theft, and witchcraft, are all punish- 
able by death. Bexual impurity in tho married, or un- 
married, IS a social disgrace and ]nmishablu by fines, 
torture of a certain kind, selling into slavery, and even 
in some cases (if royalty’s honour is concornod) by death. 
Yoruha heathenism also discountenances, and treats with 
dishonour, suicide, neglect or refusal of jiaynient of just 
debts, insolvency, pndo, vanity and extravagance. 

The motives for tho practice ofwil'tue and abstention 
from wrong-doing are the fear of rotl’ibutivo justice, or 
the hope of fitting reward, at the hands of the deities, 
and social disgrace and punishment at the hands of man, 
this falling not only on tho offender, but upon his relatives 
also. As we have seen it also gives some hope of life 
- after death. 

^ But after we have allowed for the good there is in 
the system, we must fully recognise its defects : 
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It does not, and cannot, bring man into close touch 
and communion with a God of love and goodness. 

It teaches morality of life ; but cannot give the 
power to practise tliis. It has no conception of “ Divine 
grace working effectually m them that believe.” 

It gives no real comfort when the sorrow of death 
falls upon a home. The awful, blank despair of the 
heathen at such a time is beyond conception, unless it ha.g 
been witnessed. 

Not only has it these negative defects ; but it has 
great positive evils. The system has been responsible 
for atrocious and abominable cruelties, self-torture, and 
torture of unwilling victims, and for countless revolting 
murders of men, women and children in human saciifioe. 
It has become the fashion with some writers on the 
History of Eeligion to extol (rather than condemn) these 
things as being “not heartlessness or cruelty— but 
obedience to that law of the supernatural which ever 
claims for itself supremacy over all laws and all passions 
of the natural man,” i to regard them as though they 
were the supreme sacrifice of lieaits which wore lovingly 
and loyally consecrated to the deity concerned ! A 
writer who has never lived among the heathen, still less 
entered (at least in some degree) into their experiences, 
thoughts, and feelings, or seen their abominations, may 
easily fall into the^eia’or of ciediting them v-ith high and 
lofty ideals which only exist in his own cultmed uund ; 
but let him live for a few years in “ darkest Africa,” and 
he will soon become disillusioned, and be ready to admit 
the truth of the Psalmist’s words that “ the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” He will 
learn also to confess that the Apostle Paul was not 
mistaken when he said, “ the things which the Gentiles 

1 Brmton, Schgwns of Pnmihve Peoples, p 189 
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sacrifice they sacrifice to demons (Sat/Aovtoi,?) and not 
to God ” (1 Cor. X. 20) ; Avhen lie soos that they only 
offer these to turn aAvay tlie 'wrath of malicious deities, 
and themselves take a fiendish delight in their barbaiities. 

This religions system is also directly responsible for 
many poisonings, and the black magic of “ witchcraft ” 
which has prevailed for so many centuries. Those things, 
and the murders perpetrated through their means, are 
nearly all done by the babalaivos, or priests, ivho will 
(for a consideration) dispose of a man’s enemy without 
exposing their client to any risk. 

If Ave accept the modern view that there is “ only one 
religion ” and that all the so-called “ religions ” are but 
different manifestations of that one, Ave must admit that 
such a manifestation as that of Yoruba paganism is a 
terribly degenerate and corrupt roprosontatioii of the 
true. 



CHAPTEE XII 


THE WARRANT, OBJECT AND METHOD OF 
CI-miSTLA.N MISSIONS 

H aving reviewed the nature and the outcome of 
Yoruba heathenism, we may now consider the 
subject of Christian missions to its devotees. 
Are suoli missions justified ? What do they seek to do 
for the African ? How do tlioy, or should they, go to 
work ? What are the results ? 

Some persons have not considered it siillicient to 
quesimn the justification of Christian missions to heathen 
peoples ; they have deliberately demed that there is any 
such justification, and have sought to justify such 
denial by the assertion, “ the heathen have very good 
religions of their own.” This point of view appears 
to find a considerable amount of support in some modern 
works on the History of Eeligion. An unprejudiced 
study of the true'cajidition of things in lands where 
heathenism prevails leads to a very different conclusion. 
Had we nothing better than their present belief to offer 
to the pagans of West Africa there would be some justifica- 
tion for the objection raised by non-Christians ; but the 
loyal follower of the Founder of Christianity would still 
recognise that the command which Christ gave to His 
Church, “ Go ye and make disciples of all nations,” etc.,^ 
is binding and must be obeyed. But, apart from this. 
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the objection ia anawerod by the fact that Chriatianity 
offers to tho heathen the following advantages above hia 
present religion : 

(1) It gives a clear and definite belief in great truths 
concerning man, his origin, hia life, his destiny, salvation 
from sin and all trouble — death not excepted — thus 
removing the terrible uncertainty and despair which 
paganism involves. It reveals God as a loving Father 
who actively cares for His children. 

(2) It renews and brightens man’s present life, not 
only by setting before him high ideals of morality and 
holiness, but by providing the power to live accordingly ; 
through a living, personal Saviour and Friend. 

(8) It holds out a blessed and certain prospect of 
future and eternal liappinoss, midreamt of in heathenism. 

The true object of Christian missions has at times been 
somewhat obscured. Missionaries have sometimes acted 
too much as though the object wore to civilise and 
Europeanise the natives of hoatlion countries, and not a 
few of those natives have seemed to suppose that the 
acceptance of western customs of clothing, education, 
etc., constituted the acceptance of Christianity. It is 
now, however, increasingly rocognised that the one great 
object is to evangelise and Chnslianise the peoples of these 
lauds and to leave them, imdor the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of God, to organise their, oVn church life m 
accordance with the needs and circumstances of their 
own lands and environment. This has been particularly 
the experience in West African missions. Whereas the 
early converts generally took a European name and wore 
at least one article of European dress, nowadays African 
names are preferred, and African dress largely worn, 
specially in the interior. 

The modern Christian missionary does not begin work 
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by methods calculated to antagoni&e. He does not say, 
“ Your religion is all wrong ! I come to set you right.” 
His first aim is to win the confidence of the people, and 
when he begins to teach, he lays hold of the elements 
of truth in their present belief, which are common to 
them and him, and so develops those elements that he 
can lead up to the revelation of God as a God of love in the 
mission of Jesus Christ. The following outline is typical 
of many interviews held and visits paid by the writer : 

Knocldng at the door, or standing in the gateway of a 
dwelling, the visitor calls out Ago-le o ' and receives the reply. 
Ago ya ! Permission thus asked, and obtained, for entrance, 
salutations are exchanged, and a silent look of inquiry on the 
part of the host, or hostess, indicates “ What is the object of 
your call 1 ” The missionary then says, “ I come to speak to 
you the words of God (Olotun ).” — “ That is very good. We 
are glad to hear.” Then the visitor appeals to the customary 
sayings about God, enlarges upon His goodness and love, and, 
after quoting their own proverbial sayings, leads on to His 
hatred of sin and all eril, and His love m sending His own Son, 
Who ofiored one great all-sufficient sacrifice so that none 
other is needed Then he tells of the personal love and grace 
of God desiring each of His human creatures to come to Him 
for blessing, life and salvation. 

The missionary of to-day uses any lawful means to 
exemplify the great truth he comes to proclaim, remember- 
ing always that Ins li% is the most powerful witness of 
the power of lus message. He uses, therefore, the witness 
of a true Christian philanthropy, m relieving the sick and 
suffering, providmg for outcast lepers, orphaned children, 
and others who are mioared for by the heathen generally. 
Amazement is expressed that a white lady, or gentleman, 
should wash and tend the ulcerated legs of a slave, or 
adopt a motherless infant whom nobody wants. In* 
time they learn to realise that there is a wonderful motive 
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to which they have been entire strangers — ■“ the love of 
Christ constraineth ns.” Educational and industrial 
mission work are likewise exemplary as well as remedial. 

The results of modern missionary work vary greatly 
in different countries, and it is not the purpose of this 
treatise to give them in general. The examples which 
follow are adduced as evidences of the justification of 
Christian Missions in the country whose religion has been 
described. 

Frequent mention has been made of the hahalawos, 
or priests of IfA, who are the highest authorities in Yoruba 
heathenism. They are the shrewdest and most in- 
tellectual of their race, profound thinkers, and of great 
subtlety and knowledge. They are pre-eminently re- 
sponsible for the cruelties and evil deeds to which reference 
has already been made. Tt is then no slight token to the 
power and value of Christian truth, when one of these 
men accepts Christ as his Saviour and consecrates his 
life to His service. Them were Iavo sueli men personally 
known to the writer : 

(i) FcuUpa was a bahalawo living in Abeokiita. As he 
crossed over a rooky hill one day and sat down to rest, a 
Christian native likewise sat down, and presently entered into 
conversation with the habahiwo. As he told him of the Saviour, 
the priest became deeply interested, and the outcome was his 
acceptance of Christ, He then devoted: his life to farming 
at a place called /saw, a country district m the “ hush,” many 
imles from Abeokuta Having learned to read, he felt he could 
not leave Ms neighbours and friends in. ignorance of God’s 
great love, and, as he had formerly led them astray, so now he 
must lead them to Chnst. Ho began to conduct services 
for them, Numbers came every Sabbath, There were ten 
young men who walked a great distance, some a three hours’ 
journey (six hours, including the return), to be present each 
^eek. This work so spread and extended that it became a 
great centre of “farm-station” work. It was, of course. 
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entirely voluntary, unpaid labour on the part of tlie con- 
veited babalawo. His only library was bis Yoruba Bible, 
Prayer-book and Hynm-book 

(2) Aghede, or “ Sbadracli,” was another converted 
babalawo. His life was a very different one from tli&t of 
Fadvpe. Whereas the latter practised social Christianity, 
Aghede was a strict ascetic, almost a recluse. After the 
death of his wife he lived entirely alone. On his convefsion 
to Christianity, he became a blacksmith (A(7We=“ black- 
smith ”) and worked at his trade four days a week, giving up 
Sunday, Wednesday and Saturday entirely to preaching He 
also erected a platform, as an open-air pulpit, outside his 
house, and used to get up and preach at any hour of the night. 
His voice would carry a great distance in the silence of the 
night and some marvellous results followed his preaching. 
Eventually he gave up his whole time to preaching and 
supported himself simply by growing a few vegetables on which 
he lived. From being a very prosperous “ consultant ” (for 
a babalawo’s profession is very lucrative) he voluntarily 
adopted a life of extreme poverty that ho might give his whole 
time to preaching the gospel. He always refused to accept any 
gift (except that, now andagaiu,if a missionary said, “ Agbede, 
God told me to give you tins,” he would do so) and never took 
any food but what his own hands had prepared ; this probably 
because he knew only too well the great skill and subtlety 
of African poisoners. When questioned by any one to 
his course of action {e.q. preaching at night) he would invariably 
answer, “ God told me to do this, and what He tells ine I 
must do.” After some years, he left Ibadan and went to 
live in and preach at his native place, a town in a reiuote 
district, where there Va.^ no other Christian witness. These 
two men, while strongly holding that the system they had 
followed was evil and Satanic, remained thoroughly loyal to 
their former associates and never divulged any of their secrets. 

The character of Nativo Christian Churches in the 
mission field has often been slanderously maligned. The 
truth IS, that, generally speaking, they will compare most 
favourably with average Christian Churches in the home 
countries, e.g. : 

T, 
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In Lagos (the seaport of Yoruba-land) in 1892 the number 
of Christians in the Protestant Episcopal (Church of England) 
Native Church was about 3300. These supported six 
churches, eight native clergymen, a school (with paid schooh 
master) in connection with each church, various other local 
works, and had their own missionary society sending out about 
twelve native missionaries to the surrounding heathen dis- 
tricts, All this was maintained by the free-will offerings of 
the native Christians. Where should we find a parish of 3300, 
in Great Britain, doing anything like so much ? And to crown 
all, in the year referred to, when the country of Ijebu (which 
had always refused to allow any Christian to enter, or even to 
pass through it) was thrown open, and the people begged to 
have Christian teachers sent, and an urgent cabled appeal was 
sent to the Church Missionary Society in London (then the 
greatest Protestant missionary society in the world) and the 
response was a confession of inability to give any help, the 
Lagos Cburch Missions supplied the need. A mass missionary 
mooting was hold in Lagos to consider the appeal from Ijebu, 
and it was decided that the Lagos Church Missions would 
undertake the work, and at that meeting two native mis- 
sionaries were appointed and enough money was subscribed 
to support tbom for' the uext three years, T’hc result was, in 
a few years’ time, a spiritual “ revival ” and mass movement 
in Ijebu which would compare not luifavourabTy with the 
better known one in Uganda. 

Many other proofs could be adduced by way of 
narrative, or statistics, to show how the results in Yoruba- 
land fully justify Christian Missions to its pagan peoples. 
The instances given have been selected as showing the 
psychological effect of spiritual Christianity upon men 
who had previously boon sunk in a debased paganism. 



CHAPTEE XIII 
GONGLUDING REMARKS 

S CIENCE knows no finality. It is, and must ever be, 
progressive. The scientific student, whether in the 
physical, mental or religious sphere, must always 
keep an open mind, and be ready to advance upon his 
previous knowledge, even though the discovery of fresh 
facts may involve the renunciation of cherished hypo- 
theses and modification of accepted theories. 

In the scientific study of religion, our present state 
of knowledge is so limited, that, whatever our personal 
opinions may be, it is hardly wise to dogmatise, and 
distinctly unwise to ignore, or depreciate, evidence which 
is not favourable to our own theory. 

In connection with the subject of this treatise there 
arise various questions of considerable, but varying 
importance, which the writer docs not feel called upon 
to attempt to answer ; partly because limitation of 
space does not allow of adequate discussion, and also 
because, while eminent writers have dealt with these 
topics at great length, general agreement seems far from 
attainment at the piesent time. The facts of West 
African belief and practice are here presented, with an 
indication of the trend of the evidence they furnish. 
This is compared, to some extent, with similar beliefs 
in other regions and among other races, in the hope that'' 
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their cumulative testimony may be found to be not 
’wholly without value in seeldng a solution of the questions 
’which arise. 

Is it true that there is “ only one Eehgion,” or, 
are there many ? i Should the History of Eoligion 
be regarded as a distinct study from that of Compara- 
tive Religion ? What is the truth as to the Origin 
of Religion ? Did man first conceive magic, and from 
that develop religious ideas ? Did he successively pass 
through the stages of fctiohism, totemisin, the higher 
and lower nature-worship, animism, humanism (Buhe- 
mensni), and, if so, which came firat ? Or, was his first 
religious conception monotheistic If so, how did this 
come to him ? Was it by a “ Divine revelation ” ? 
Or has he certain “ innate ideas ” implanted by his 
Creator ? Are his religious conceptions the simple 
working out of his mental constitution through “ psycho- 
logical necessity ” ? 2 As has already boon said, we can- 
not attempt here to answer any one of these questions ; 
but can only briefly review some leading features of our 
study, in so far as they bear upon them, canclidly facing 
the facts of the case, and indicating some of the parallels 
in the religious belief of other tubes. 

We have seen that the Yorubas recognise four distinct 
classes of spiritual beings , 2 viz. : 

/(I) A Supreme Being, infinitely good, and unique. 

(2) A multitude of lesser deities, called orishas. 

(3) The spirits of the dead. (Ancestor-worship, 
etc.) 


1 Carpenter, J E , Compar,4ive Beligion, p 34 ; Menziea, Htsiory 
of Eel ujion, p 4 scg. 

“ Menzies, op cit.p 26 seq. , Brinton, Eehgion of PrimiHix Peoples, 
pp 8, 9, 142, 214 seqq 

® This elasaifioation is the writer’s own, but has been submitted 
CO, and repeatedly endorsed by, natives 
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(4) An evil spiiit, who takes precedence of all 
those m Class 2, and who inspired the leading 
orisha, IJa. 

Scientifically, these four classes fall into two divi- 
sions : Classes 2, 3, and 4 comprise a full system of 
Polydsemomsm, or “ Animism,” not in Dr. Tylor’s nar- 
lower sense of the word, but in its widest application. 
The Supreme Being of Class 1 is entirely left out of the 
Yoruba Animistic system, from which the belief in Him 
IS quite distinct, and to which it is clearly anterior. It 
IS plainly the remnant of an ancient Monotheism. i The 
evidence shows that ; 

(1) There is a vast difference between the highest 
orisha and the Supreme Deity. If the latter is a develop- 
ment of Animism, why is there no trace of any 
connection ? 

(2) The Supreme Being is not worshipped, but left 
in the background. How is this to be leconciled with 
the opinion that belief m Hmi is a development of the 
lower faith ? The opposite result should be found. 

(3) The belief in the Supreme Being is most jealously 
kept and guarded by the oldest and highest of the heathen 
priests, men who have never come under any Christian 
influence. There is no support for the suggestion of 
those who propose that the conception of a Supreme 
Deity is due to the influence of Mohammedanism or of 
European Christianity. This point of evidence is strongly 
supported by the ancient Yoruba lyric poem, Odu Ofunsa, 

^ Some miglit prefer to put Claasea I and d into the aeoond diviaion, 
aub&titnting Dualism for Monotheism, as in the Zoroaatriaii system. 
Colonel Bills suggests that Yoruba religion began ivith nature-worship, 
and developed a Dualism in which Obatala (or perhaps Ifa) was opposed 
by Bshu But the writer mamlauia that the “ Devil ” (i.e Eshu, who 
inspired Ifa) belongs rather to the Aniuiiblio hystem This is shown in 
the devil-Ti niship of the hill tubes of India, and of the Battaks of the’' 
.Indian Aiohipelago (Warneeb, Living Foiccs oj l/ie Gospel, p 117). 
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of which a translation is given in full in Appendix A, 
and which is of great impoitanco. 

Similar evidence comes fiom oliher parts of Africa, 
from India, the Indian Archipelago and from Central 
Australia, of which specimens are now produced. 

Mrs. Talbot writes of the tribes of tho Lower Niger : 

“It is indisputable that the Ibibios occupy a low 
rung on the ladder of culture. . . . Yet, to our minds at 
least, it would appear that their present condition is due 
to a gradual descent from a very different state of things. 
Fragments of legend and half-forgotten ritual still survive 
to tell of times shrouded in the mists of antiguity, when 
the despised Ibibio of to-day was a different being, 
dwelling not amid the fog and swamp of fetishism, but 
upon the sunlit heights of a religious culture liai'dly loss 
highly evolved perhaps than that of Ancient Egypt.’’ ^ 

The Bov. B. Hayward, of tho Oontral Sudan, says ; 

“ The idea of tho existence of a God is voiy vaguo in 
the land of the Maghavul. They say that Nan . . . 
made the earth and sky ; but that after ho had made it. 
He loft it and went very far away, so far indeed that Ho 
has never boon seen or hoard of since. Tho place to 
which He went is Bang-Nan, or Ting-Nan, literally, the 
place above which belongs to God.’’ 2 

Dr. E. H. Nassau, whose position an expert scientist 
as well as a theologian makes his testimony specially 
weighty, after over forty years’ experience among the 
tribes of the Ogowe and Gaboon regions, states his view 
as follows : 

“ I see nothing to justify the theory of Menzies, that 
primitive man, or the untutored African of to-day, in 
worshipping a tree, a snake, or an idol, originally wor- 

^ Taltot, Mrs. Amaury, Woman’s Mysteries of a Pi tmtive People, p.„4. 

^ Round about Panyam, p. 20. 
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shipped those very objects themselves, and that the 
suggestion that they represented, or were even the 
dwelling-place ol, some spiritual Being is an aftei thought, 
up to which he has grown in the lapse ot the ages. The 
rather I see every reason to believe that the thought of 
the Being, or Beings, as an object of worship, has come 
down by tradition, and by direct revelation from Jehovah 
Himself.” 1 

Herr Warneck, writing of the Battaks of the Indian 
Archipelago, assumes that “ there is in the popular con- 
sciousness the remains of a purer idea of God, alongside 
and above the recognition of a pluiahty of gods, a view 
also that cannot be derived from those. Belief in God 
had been reduced by nature-worship, fear of spirits and 
moral coarseness, to a state m which it was no longer 
recognisable. The host of spirits, born of fear, thrust 
themselves between God and man, and left behind that 
faded image of God, which still throws a faint shadow 
on the feelings of the people . . . The idea of God is dimly 
preserved : the worship of God is almost entirely lost.” 
Again, he writes ; 

“ The animistic heathen are, in point of fact, dB^oi, 
without God, not in the sense of the fool who says there 
IS no God, not even in the sense of the evil-doer, who, to 
sin undisturbed, has, against the witness of his conscience, 
burned the thought of God out of his soul. They have 
lost God and are aTnyX-XoTpice/reVoi, rp? tou ©eou 
(Eph. iv. 18). Between them and Him there has grown 
up a thick primeval forest, through which they can no 
longer find their way, and which they have no power to 
root up.” " 

Even Dr . Estlm Carpenter, while writing strongly on the 

' Vetickism in West Aft tea, p 48 ^ 

2 Living Forces of the Gospel, p. 36 seq. ® Op. oit. p. 108. 
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side of evolution, admits that “ isolated groups, such as the 
Australians, tho Todas of India, or the Veddas of Ceylon, 
seem to be in the last stages of stagnation or decay.” i 
Dr. Menzies writes : “ The bushmen of Australia, the 
Andaman Islanders, and others, arc found to be in such 
a state in points of habits and acquirements that they 
must be considered as races which have fallen from a 
higher position, and present instances of degeneration.” 2 
He says, again, Eehgion and civilisation go hand in hand, 
and if civilisation can decay (and leading anthiopologists 
declare that the debased tribes of Australia and West 
Africa show signs of a higher civilisation they have lost) 
then religion may also decay. . . . The races among 
whom feticlnsm is found exhibit a well-known feature 
of the decadence of religion, namely, that the gioat god 
or gods have grown weak and faint, and smaller gods and 
spirits have crowded in to fill up tho blank thus caused. 
Worship is transferred from the great beings, who are the 
original gods of the tribe and whom it still professes in 
a vague way to behove, to numerous smaller beings, 
and from the good gods to the bad.” 2 

Dr. Andrew Lang, m his work, Tlie Muhiny oj Religion, 
strongly maintains “ tho conception of a Supreme, or 
practically Supreme, Being, from tho lowest stages of 
human culture up to Christianity ” and complains that 
“ Anthropology has taken for granted that the Supreme 
Deities of savages have been envisaged by them as 
‘ spirits.’ This (he says), paradoxical as the statement 
may appear, is just what does not seem to bo proved, as 
we shall show.” He also says, “ Nothing can he less 
scientific than to snatch up any traveller’s tala which 
makes for our theory, and to ignore evidence, perhaps 


1 Comparative Sehgion, p. 33. 
History oJ Religion, p. 20. 


® Op. til. p 38. 
1 Op. cit. p 48 
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earlier, or later, or better observed, -wbicli makes against 
it.” He points to Huxley and Spencer as tailing in this 
iBSpect.^ Dr. E. E. Jevons bears similar testimony 
We have found strong evidence among the Yorubas 
of a primitive monotheistic belief, of which there are at 
least traces, more or less distinct, among other races 
whose religion is animistic. We find also a remarkable 
similaiity in other matters of belief and practice. Tlio 
Yoriiba ogun (“ medicine ”) corresponds to the Melane- 
sian mana, and the Iroquois orenda. In the practice of 
sympathetic magic, the Yornba apeta has been shown m 
an earlier chapter to be closely similar to the Arung- 
quiltlia of the Australian blacks and the black magic of 
the Matabele of South Africa. Sir J. G. Eiazer, m his 
monumental work. The Golden Bough, tolls us of similar 
practices in India and Ceylon, among tlio Moslems of 
North Africa, in ancient Egypt and Babylon, and even 
in the Scottish Highlands in the piesent day .3 Another 
paiallel is found in the use of tho “ bull-roarer ” (the 
Yoruba Oro-stick) in various lands, even those so distant 
from Africa as Australia and North-West America. The 
only other religious practice Ave need here refer to as 
being likewise found in other countries where animism 
prevails is that of human sacnficc. 

How are we to account for the remarkable similarity 
of religious belief amon^ animistic peoples so far separated 
as those named above ? Di. Brinton truly says that 
“ the earliest and simplest religions of the Avorld deal 
with nearly the same objective facts in nearly the same 
subjective fashion, the differences being due to local 
and temporal causes.” ^ Dr. Menzies has stated that 

^ Op. c%t, p 41) 

® Iniroduchoti to the Ihsioiy of Religion, 8th tdii , pp. 386-395. 

® Op oil Tho Magic Art, 'Wol I. pp. 57, 64, 63, 6fi, 137 , 68, 09. 

, ' Religions of Rrimitive Peoples. 
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“ The (iheory that man was originally civilised and 
humane, and that it was hy a fall, by a clcgonoration 
from that earliest condition, that tlio state of savagery 
made its appearance, is now generally abandoned.” i 
Dr. Bstlin Carpenter says of “ the modern conception 
of evolution ” that “ it is on this groat idea that tho whole 
study of the history of religion is now lirmly established. 
At the foundation of all endeavours to classify the multi- 
tudinous facts which it embraces, lies the conviction 
that whatever may be the occasional instances of degenera- 
tion or decline, the general movement of human things 
advances from the cruder and less complex to the more 
refined and developed.” 2 

Now it is a remarkable fact that, while the majority 
of those who have written on tho general subject of the 
History of Eeligion have accepted the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis, it IS equally truo that those who, as missionaries, 
have spent tho greater part of thoir lives in closest inti- 
macy with tho heathen have almost invariably taken tho 
opposite view. Dr. Nassau, after over forty years’ 
experionce, a doctor of modiemo as woll as of divinity, 
states his opinion m theso words ; “ As to the source of 
theological knowledge, all our other knowledge is evolved, 
systematised and developed by patient experiment and 
investigation. The results of any particular branch of 
knowledge are cumulative and are^enl&ged and perfected 
from generation to generation. But tho source of our 
knowledge of God is not m us, any more than our spiritual 
hfe had its source m ourselves. It came ai extra. God 
breathed into the earthly form of Adam the breath of 
life, and he became a living creature essentially and radi- 
cally different from the beasts over which he was given 
dominion. Knowledge of God was thus an original, 

1 History oj Hehgion, p. 19 aeq. ® Gomparatiue Eehgion, p. 33. 
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donatod, component part of us. . . . To account for 
the religious nature in man by evolution I regard 
as a thing that cannot be done. . . . Immortality 
cannot be evolved out of mortality.” i Herr Warneck 
mutes : “ I have worked as a missionary for many years 
in intimate contact with thousands of the adherents of 
animistic heathenism, and I have been convinced that 
the determining force of that heathenism is hostile to 
God. . . . The attitude of heathenism towards the 
Christian religion, always hostile, suggests that it divines 
an enemy, not a superior brother.” 2 Dr. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall, who is not only a missionaiy of many yeais’ 
experience in India and Persia, but also an Oriental 
scholar of high standing, writes : “ If Chiistianity is not 
a Divine Revelation, but merely a development of 
earlier and purely human religious systems, as Dr. Frazer, 
Herbert Spencer, Dr. Tylor, and perhaps the majority 
of modern writers on Comparative Religion more or loss 
openly assert, how is it that, while all religions except 
the Christian (and, as already pointed out, its preliminary 
stage, Judaism) consecrated the most abominable vices, 
Christianity from the very first opposed them ? Why Avas 
not Christianity accepted and welcomed throughout the 
Roman Empire, as were such faiths as those of Cybole, 
Isis, and Mithra, for example ? If the oiigin of all 
religions is one ahd t^e same, how was it that the most 
enlightened men — an Antomnus, a Seneca, a Pliny — as 
Avell as the most ignorant and abandoned of idol-wor- 
shippeis, bitterly opposed the Christian faith, and that 
faith alone, too often persecuting its professors to the 
death, while welcoming all other varieties of religion ? ” 2 


1 Feticlasm in West Africa, pp 28, 30. 

“ The Living Forces of the Oospel, pp 10, 11 
® Comparative Religion, pp. 68, 09. 
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Now the testimony and opinion of inon of the standing 
and oxpenenco of tlio three last quoted are not to be 
lightly brushed aside by such bald assertions as those 
contained in the two extracts which inunediatcly precede 
them. Di. Menzies is not correct in saying that the 
“ theory ’’ which they still uphold is “ generally aban- 
doned.” Dr. Carpenter’s words appear to be nothing 
less than a frank admission that he, and those who side 
with hnn are unable to form an impartial judgment on 
the great question at issue, since they come to their 
study not with a more bias in favour of one side, but with 
a settled ” conviction ” 1 Neither science nor religion 
has anything to fear from a candid and earnest inquiry 
and search for truth, but no advance in true knowledge 
can bo made by “ begging the question ” at the outset. 
This is very dii'fcront from assuming a “ "working hypo- 
thesis ” winch wo are prepared to discard, when our 
discoveries show that it is incorroct. 

The writer is of opinion that until the religion of the 
various heatlion tribes has boon more iiitolligently 
studied at first hand by those living among them, and 
speaking their languages, and the evidence fairly and 
impartially weighed, the evolutionary theory of the 
Origin of Eeligioii should bo legardod as an hypothesis 
which still remains to he effectually established. 
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AN ANCIENT YORDBA RELIGIOUS HYMN 

I N tlie aecond volume of tlie Ntgenan Cliromch, No. 21, 
dated April 8, 1910, tliere is given by the learned and 
painstaking writer, “ Adesola ” (who is now revealed as the 
Eev E T. Johnson, a Yoriiba clergyman), a translation of a re- 
markable and very ancient lyric. It is really a religious poem 
on the Eall and Redemption of Man. Mr. Johnson gives it as 
chanted by an old Ifa priest. Ho tolls us that it is “ about 
the oldest of the religious poems of the Yoruba people,” and 
says that " Irom internal evidence, the composition dated 
several centuries before the Birth of Christ. .” “ The 
facts therein related point to roinoter ages, and it is regarded 
as the Yoruba version of the story of the Garden of Eden, 
Man’s Eall, and his Redemption ” He says also (apparently 
on the authority of the old priest, as well as the internal evi- 
dence of the poem) : “ Tlicir religion was monotheism. 
Throughout the whole Odu there is no trace of fetich- worship. 
In times of disaster they consult the will of God by some 
oracular means . . . The Ife here spoken of is not the modern 
Ife.” This should be carefully noted The site of the ancient 
Ife is quite unknown, A full copy of the translation is now 
given . 

. ODU OFUNSA. 

Translated and arnftiged under headlines by “ Adesola.” 

SOENE I. The Divination Boom. 

[Enter Elders fiom the different fedeiated states of Ife-land, 
to ascertain muse of national calamity.) 

Oraoulab Response. 

“ If the globe be unhinged from its orbit. 

And the solid earth from pole to pole be rent, 

If this orb m our age lose its balance — 

’Tis that we have erred from the right.” 
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So tlie oracle to the siipplianla declared, 

Who have come from the Federated State?, 

The Will of God to know, 

When Ife-land lost her first estate. 

SoEHE II. Poet-priest depicting events in the Assembly Hall. 

{Pnesl fiom the. 8lule summoned hy ihe Mders to offer sacrifice 
to pivpiliaie divine loralii.) 

Olola from the city Ado they summoned, 

To restore Ife to her lost estate : 

He came (a mighty priest). 

He tried, but failed to achieve it. 

To the city Owo, to Ebiuki the priest, 

The invitation was next extended. 

To restore Ho to her lost estate : 

He came (a mightier priest), 

He tried, but failed to achieve it. 

Though Ado is wise Ifa’s abode, 

And Owo the seat of sapient Elu, 

Yet the wisdom of these sages failed them, 

Their efforts were quite unavailing. 

Post-speed a now-commissionod mandate 
To Ogun in the city dre, 

To bring him quick to Ho, 

To bolp restore her estate. 

He oamo (a mighty priest), 

He tried, but failed to achieve it. 

State oe tub CoxisTRy, 

Men famish for luck of bread. 

No crop, 

No rain, theio was, 

A bitter wail from man and beoists — 

“ Who will restore Ife to her lost c-stato ? ''' 

Loud spoke a voice and said, 

“ You have not consulted with OnALinroif of hjinde, 

And Labbeinjo of Ido ; 

With JiGURB of Oinrimabu and 
Eseoba the high priest of the Egbas, 

Who was the first to load men to the confines of Egba-land : 
With Asaua the priest of Ijssha, 

Akoda of 1ft, and Asbda, 

The great high priest of all in Ifc-land : 

They came ; they tried : 

But all their efforts were unavailing.” 
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Translation of Verse 2. 

Divination by AuauBiES attumpthd, 

A pigeon, a symbol of the genius of Esulit 
A snail for its adjusting powers from Apako — 

These creatures were divined (by priests) to the suppliants. 
Who have oome from the Federated States 
The Will of God to know ; 

But these emblems have utterly failed 
The Will of God to disclose. 

Mobb Sages summoned. 

And now they send for Olumo 
T he Priest of Imori at Ijealia, 

And Ogun the priest ot the land of Alara, 

Near neighbours of the Hill tribe of Ijero , 

For Odudugbundii of Msermwe, 

And Obom the eponymous war-lord of the Keius, 

These men, too, have tailed 
To restore Ifo to her lost estate. 

And now they had to send to Akonilogbon.^ 

And sought an approach to Aeonahani 
T hat tliey help to restore Ife to her lost estate. 

These sagos came and advised that 

Oloto Enia,‘‘ who resides in the land of Amflnf 

Be summoned to trumpet tho Alajogun,'’ 

That he may invoke the Olofin,® 

My lord the Alajaiye, and also 
To invoke my lord the Alajorun, 

As well as my loid, the Agiriloghon, 

The ohilij born on the hill Itase, 

Whence tho djy begins to dawn. 

For he alone can restore Ife to her lost estate. 

{The Truvipet sounds.) 

“ Why call you me to your world ? ” 

Oloto Enia came and spoke. 

The man who leaches wisdom. ® The one who shows the way 
The Perfect Man, * The transgressors of the law. 

The Great Captain 

The Lord of the Palace (or the Law-giver — S. S. F ) 
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The reply came forth, “ We have called you, 

Thou ‘ Perfect Man,’ 

That you may trumpet to the Alajogim, 

And he to the Ohi.’^ 

Oloto Enia refused • ‘ I shall not blow ’ : 

‘ Why not blow ? ’ said they, 

‘ Does not the Squmel trump for the Boa ? ’ 

‘ I shall not blow,’ sard he : 

‘ Does not the Toad trump for the Viper ? ’ 

And again he replied, ‘I shall not blow.’ 

‘ Does not the Woodcock trump for Neptune ? ’ 

And the Ahiko “ for the Mermaids ? 

The Olobwo alone can carol to the man of heaven, 

And you, the ‘ Perfect Man ’ alone, can 
And wert ever wont to blow to the Alajogun.” 

(The Trumpet sounds, and tire Oeksiial Beings, Ajalaiye, 
the Or eat Aja, Whirlwind or Spint, in the earth, Agahrun, 
the Great Aga, Wlmhvind or Spirit in the heavens, and 
Agiriloghon, the Man of Perfect Wisdom, descend.) 

A General Exodus of M.vh and Beast from Ifb 

At the sound of the trump of the “ Porleoi. Man,” 

A great oomniotjoii aro.se in the earth. 

Elephants rushed to their homos in tlio woods • 

The buHaloes betook themselves to tho wilds : 

The winged fowls to their kingdom ; 

The reptiles to their homes : 

The groat giants to their regions by the sea. 

Dogs to the dog-land. 

Sheep to the sheep-land : 

The brute creation to their respective haunts : 

Each race of man to his respective claim. 

That was the day of great oonfusionx 
When men and beasts dispefsed. 

And all great birds betook themselves to flight, 

And our belongings got scattered here and tliere. 

” This IS partmg for ever,” said my father, 

“ Yea, for ever,” said I : 

“ Is it a question of broaches 7 ” 

“ Yea, of breaches,” said I. 

A breach here and a breach there, 

Which oft disturb the lunar months. 


Head, or Chieftain. 


I Cook 
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The Divine BEmaa in Counoil, 

From my lord the Olofin Ajaluiye, 

From my lord the Olofin Ajalot im. 

From my loid the “ Man of Perlcct Wisdom,” 

A child born on tho hill Itaso 
Whence tho day begins to dawn, 

Came the Oracular response, 

“ To bring hack peace to Ife and restore her to her lost estate. 

You needs must have Ewe Alasuwaln, 

(Man’s ohaiacter-rcmodeUing leaf) 

Go, fetch the leaf at once, 

Ero peace to the world bo reatoied.” 

{Mankind went in search of the leaf from different parls, and 
hioughi what appealed to them lo be it.) 

“ Lo, here is one, my Lord,” they said : 

" This cannot be,” tho “ Man of Perfect Wisdom ” lephed : 

“ And here is another, my Lord,” quoth they : 

“ This, too, cannot be,” was tho quick reply. 

Again said tho “ Man of Perfect Wisdom,” 

” Why do you mortals not confess to your lilth and nakednes.s ? 
And I puiify and clothe you ? ” 

The Confession. 

They all replied : ‘‘ We, 

0 Lord, to our filth and nakedness confess . 

Do Thou puiify and clothe us ” 

The Man op Peefect Wisdom peoducbd the Leaf. 

So he dipped his hand mto the bag of mystery, 

And brought out the healing leaf. 

There was universal joy aiijj merriment : 

Men sang aloud and danced, 

“We have received the healing balm. 

Oh, Heavenly Prince, re-model us as Thou wdt. 

We have received the heahng leaf. 

Thou Heavenly Prince, re-model our lives as Thou wilt.” 

“ On that day it was that the lain fell, and the World of Ife 
was restored to her lost estate.” 


M 
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EXGUESUS. THE ORIGIN OP THE YORUBA TRIBES 

A ttention may be called to certain facts whiob Lave 
come to light in the course of our study and to the 
value of their cumulative testimony, although the value 
of that testimony may be very differently regarded by various 
observers. It is, however, obvious that any light we can 
obtain on the history of a people is of value in tracing the 
origin of then religion, and if certain features in their religion 
throw hght on their origin the use of this evidence is not 
necessarily '* arguing in a circle.’’ 

Traditions.— It has been pointed out (in Ch, 1.) that the 
bulk of traditional testimony among the Yorubas is in favour 
of their having migrated from the north-east. Similail 
traditions prevail among the Tshi-speaking peojiles of the 
Gold Coast (Colonel Ellis), and also among the Bantu races of 
the Gaboon and Congo regions. 

Myths. — (1) Flood-myths. There are several versions of 
a Deluge, in which one man is always prominent, also a bird, 
and a tree. The writer heard these when living in the country. 
They are also alluded to, or quoted, by Colonel Ellis ^ and by 
Mr. Dennett.2 Some of these describe the visitation (as in 
Genesis) as one in which “ the rajn was upon the earth,” 
others, as being due to the anger of Olokun, the sea-god, who 
caused the sea to arise and flood the land (as Genesis again), 
ie.“ the fountains of the great deep were broken up ” (2) Ifa- 
myth. The Ifa-myth (recorded in Ch. IV.) has remarkable 
resemblances to the story of the Ball in Genesis, Ch. III. The 
object in view was to obtain knowledge, this knowledge was 
supplied through Eshu, or Eiegba (Satan), it was given 
through a woman who received the nuts or fruit from a tree. 

^ Y ornba'S^idking Peoples, p. 64. ® Nigcricm Sltidies, p. 114. 
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(3) Ohaiala-mylli. Witli tlie possible exception ol ifa, Obatala 
IS highest and best of the orisbas, and he was associated with 
Olorun in the work of creation. Ho is sometimes even spoken 
of as Omo-Olomn, %,e. “ Son of God.” He is entirely a good 
and beneficent deity. (It is true that some of the inytlis give 
a lower view of him, but myths handed down solely by oral 
tradition always vary greatly ) His woik in creation may be 
compared with the Hebrew conception of the agency of the 
Word [Memm) of God, the Divine Logos, the Lord Ohrist 
in the work of creation (Prov. vui. 27-31 ; St. John i. 3 ; 
Heb. i. 2). The story of his voluntary ascension into heaven 
(Gh. IV ) may be connected with that of Enoch. 

Customs and Idioms op tub Yoeubas. — Some of the 
customs and idioms of these people are similar to those of the i" 
Semitic race, as exemplified in the primitive and patriarchal 
times of the Hebrews ; e.g the position of heads of families, 
ouatoins of social life, the right of any wayfarer to satisfy his 
immediate hunger by pluolang the produce of his neighbour’s 
farm, but not to take anything away (Dent, xxiii. 2i, 25), 
the idiom expressing intensity or emphasis, “ dying thou shait 
die ” (Gen. ii, 17), etc. 

Sacrifices of the Yorubas. — These have many close 
parallels with those of the Hebrews, as has been indicated in I 
Oh. VIII. Some, like the burnt-offering of the Levitioal oode,^ 
are entirely consumed by fire, and the ashes collected and taken 
out on to a public road, with which we may compare the 
“ clean place ” of the Hebrews. In other cases “ the blood 
of a sacrificial victim is “ sprinkled first upon the right lintel, 
which IS sacred to the Alaba, and then upon the left lintel, 
which IS sacred to the Alase, and after tins upon the surface 
of the door hanging upon one of them ” (Bishop J. Johnson). 
The similarity of this to tjie ritual of the Jewish Passover 
IS patent. In the sacrifice offered (only occasionally) to Zpo; 
it has been noted that blood and oil are applied to the 
worshipper’s great toe. This accords with the consecration 
of the Hebrew priest and of the leper who was cleansed, under 
the Mosaic code (Lev viii. 23, 24, and xiv 14, 17). It has also 
been shown (in Gh. VIII,) that there are similar ritual practices 
to those of the “ scape-goat ” and the “ heave-oiiering ” of 
the Hebrews. 

These various resemblances to Hebrew religious customs 
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aud legiskUoii, paiiiouliirly wlioii taken in conjunction witli 
tie native tradition ol imniigraLion Iroiu tJic east, or aortli- 
east, liavc conaicLerablc cmunlativo force. While they do not 
necessarily imply any trace of Semitic descent, they ivoiild 
seem to indicate that the Semitic Hebrews and the Nogritio 
Yorubaa belong to branclic.s which at some early stage were 
united to a coniuioii stem, and whether this is so or not it is 
very possible, if not probable, that Hebrew and early Christian 
iiillnence have many centuries ago been brought down through 
the Sudan, but the traces of Christian mlluonco which may be 
found are too faint and too degenerate to liave been introduced 
by European voyagers to the West Coast. 

:| I 1 -1. 1- 

Since writing the above Excursus, the writer has found 
in the late Rev. J L. Wilson’s hook, Wcstei n Africa, which has 
already been several times quoted from, the following passage ; 

“ Mixed up with these pagan notions and customs, there 
are many obvious traces of Judaism, both in Northern and 
Southern Guinea ; and in the latter some undoubted traces 
of a corrupted form of Chiistianity, which have probably 
travelled across the coutiiieut from ancient Ethiopia, where 
Christianity was once firmly cslablisliccl.” Ho instances also 
“bloody sacrifices, with the ajirinlding of blood upon their 
altars and door-posts, the formal and ecromoiiial obsorvanco 
of new moons, etc.” ^ 


^ Op, cil, jip. 220, 221. 
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YORUBA CHRISTIAN LYRICS 

P RIOE to the year 1890 many standard Cliristian hymns 
had been translated into Yoruba, set to their recog- 
nised tunes, and used in the church services But 
these were all of European cast and could only bo under- 
stood by Africans who had been taught to do so To the 
heathen they were incomprehensible. It was felt that some- 
thing of a purely African type was needed, which would 
appeal at mice to the Yoruba who had not been in any degree 
Europeanised, and in the year referred to, mainly through 
the work of Mr. (now the Rev ) J ,1 . Ransome-Kuti, a great 
advance was made, and several Christian lyrics written m 
the style of African songs and chants and set to purely native 
airs wore produced, The first two or three of these were 
sung at the opening of a new church at Igbore in Abeolmta, 
including “ K’a foribale f Olorun ” and “ E jc Ic’a jumo 
sise o,” which are given belov,r 

The number of the.se lyrics has greatly increased and a 
small volume containing fitty-seven of them, with music, has 
been published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge a.s an Appendix to the Yoruba Hymn Book The 
specimens which follow are^taken from this book 
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^jja Kini. 

1 Lile. Jesu Olugbala mo f'oi’i fun; 

Jean Olugbala mo f'ljkan 
fun 

A I ki nmaba kugbe 9 jAre 
Bgbe. 1{b3u Olugbala tnof’onftin, 
Aki nma ba kugbo 9 jave. 

2 JAU. 0 ^Bun fun mi pp I 

0 ^eun fun mi pp I 
0 w' aiye nitoi'i mi 
Bgbe ~Jesa Olugbala, 
&c. 

3 It!e. 0 ^eun fun mi pp I 

0 ?enn fun mi pp ! 

0 ]iya niton mi. 
Egbe.~Jesu Olugbala, 
lSso. 

i HU. 0 ?eun fun mi pp! 

0 §eun fun mi pp 1 
0 l;u nitori mi. 

A’gfie.— Jepu Olugbala, 1 
<Sa. 

C Lile. 0 saun fun ml pp 1 
0 ?8un fun mi pp 1 
0 p’AtfitCi niton'mi. 
Egie.Sssn Olugbala, 
<to. 


6 Lile. 0 peun fun mi pp 1 

0 peuu fun mi pp 1 
0 mbpbp niton lui, 
Eghe.—JeBtL Olugbala, 
Ac. 

Apa Kept, 

7 HU. ^angoSangokolegbanlli: 

^ango §ango ko le gba ni U: 
Oya Qja. ko ni pa 0 . 
Eghe.—Lnan Olugbala, Ao. 

8 L\h Oiipa nla kp I’o da -wa 0 : 

Onpa nla kp To da wa 0 : 
Yomaja kb lb bimp 0 , 

Bgie —Joau Olugbala, &o. 

9 Lite. Gbogbo onpa I'o diti 0 , 

Gbogbo oripa I’o diti 0 . 
Irunmalb ko lo gba ni 14, 
^'^e.—Jesu Olugbala, Ao, 

10 Lele Qlprun ^eun tan 0 . 

Qlptun peun tan Q. 

0 <14 ni, 0 si gba ni. 
ilp5e.~J6su Olugbala, Ac. 

11 LiU ¥ wa, p 3 ? k’a sin Qlprun : 

Ijl WB, p 3 P k’a 8\n Qlpi'un ; 
kd onpa nym danu. 
%i«.--Jeau Olugbala, Ac. 


OBIN 6. 



K’a mura 0 . 

Ifgbp onigbagbp 0 , k’a mura, 
K'a mura 0 . 

51 gbp onigbagbp 0 , k'a mura, 
K’a mura,k’a le pads Poke, 
K’a mura, dko n’ ile wa. 
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ORIN 6. 



1 K’a f’ oribal^ V Qlprnn, Z K'n f oribal^, ]jl k’a f’ oribal? 

K’a 1’ OTibal? f’ (jlijrun, f Qlprun, 

Olodumare on. 1’ Qba mimp, Oloduniare 1’ pba aiyeraiye, 

K'a^f onbal^ f 9 i 9 Tun. K'a f’ oribal? f Qlprun. 
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3 K’a {’ oribal^, ^ k’a P oubalij 
P Qlprun, 

A bij ‘gi hif ’p^, 9 v?a gbagbp, 

1? wa k’a f onbal^ f Qlgnin 


4 K’a f’ oribal^, 10 k'a P oribalp 
P Qlpmn, 

(rbogbo i]oye, e wa gbagbp, 
wa k’a f oi'ibalp t’ piprun. 


6 K’a f oribalp, jp k'a f' oribaip f’ Qlprun : 
Olocluiuafe 1’ Qba t’O daiye, 

K’a i' onbalp f piprun. 


6 K’a f’ oribalp, 10 jp k’a V oribalp f Qlpruu, 
Olodumare on 1’ Oba aiye, 

K'a f’ oj'ibal^ f Qltfrun. 

OKIN 7. 




1 ]j! jp k’a jump pipp o, 

J;0 ]p k’a jump pipp o, 

Qua roi'o 1’ pna Olugbaia, 
^ jp k’a jump pipp o, 


2 )p k’a jump w&Bu o, 

Q jp k’a jump wasu o, 
Qua titp 1’ pna Olugbaia, 
jfi Jp k’a jump w5su o. 


3 ^1 JP k’a jump waau o, 

Q JP k'a jump wasu o. 

Qua 'titp 1’ pna Olugbaia ; 

4; jp k’a jump wasu o. 

4 Jp k’a jump pipp Baba wa j 
K JP k’a jump pipp Baba wa ; 
Qua pipe r pna Olugbaia ; 

4l JP k’a jump pipp Baba wa. 


E B’a wa ba jump pipp Baba wa, 

B'a wa ba jump pipp Baba wa, 
Igba'ba de pdp Olugbaia ; 

Awa 0 jump gb’ade Baba wa. 

Ajp. Am\n o. 
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{Translation of Yoriiba Ghiisliuv Lyrics) 

Tesu Oi.TiaBAr,A Mo it’obt pnif. 

This hymn is based on the Yoiuba saying, “ I givo my head 
to indicating the particular deity worshipped by the apoaker. 

First Part 

1 Vine Jesus the Saviour I give my head to {twice). 

Oil ! let me not perish, I pray, 

Chorus. (Bepeat as ahove, after each verse.) 

2 Verse He was very kind to me (twice). 

He came to earth for my sake. 

3 Verse (Srd line) He suffered for my sake. 

4 Fersc. (iril line) He died for my sake. 

f) Verse. (Sidline) He mode piopitiatioii for me. 

6 Ve>se. {ini line) Ho is interceding for me. 

Second Pail, 

7 Ver.se. Shango, iShango cannot save ns (twice). 

Oya, Oya has no power. 

5 Verse. Ohniah (lit. Oreai-onsha) did not oreate as. 

Yemaja cannot give birth, 

9 Veise. Every orisha la deaf, 

Irunmalc cannot .save us. 

10 Fcmb. God IS over kind. 

lie created us and Ho saves us. 

11 Verse. Come ye, lot iia serve God ; (twice) 

Cast yo away your idols (lit. orishas). 

K’a MuaA o. 

Let us he ready. » 

Oh, church of believers, loVua ho ready, 

Let us be ready. 

Oh, church of beliovcis, let us be ready, 

Let us be ready, let ns meet above, 

Let ua be ready, our borne is above. 

K’a Ip’OKIBALB F’OIjORUN. 

1 Let ua bow down to God (twice). 

The Almighty is a holy King, 

Let ua bow down to God. 
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2 Let us bow down, Let us bow down to God, 

The Almighty is an everlasting King, 

Let ua bow down to God. 

3 (2iid line) Ye woishippers of wood and palm-nuts, corps and 

believe, etc. 

4 {2nd line) All ye ohiefs, come and bebeve, etc. 

5 {2nd line) The Almighty is the King who created the world, etc. 

6 {2nd line) The Almighty — He is the King of the world, 

E JB K’a jtjmo stse o. 

1 Let ua unite to work {twice). 

A perfect way la the way of the Saviour. 

Let us umto to worlc. 

2 & 3 Let us unite to preach {twice). 

A way of truth la the Saviour’s way, etc. 

4 Let us umto to do our Eather’s work, etc. 

A perfect way is the Saviour’s way, etc. 

6 If we unite to do our Eather’s work, etc. 

When we come into the Saviour’s presence, 

VVa shall unitedly receive our Eather’s crown. 

Amen, Amen. 
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Leopard Society, 113 
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Marofct, Dr. 11. H., 121 
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101 

Night ogun, 80 
Nlado, 72 
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Nyoniuo, 24 
Nyiswa, 26 
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Obaba Arugbo, 42 
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Odu, 36, 38 segg, 
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Oke, 46, 60 
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Oko, 65 
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Oloii-Menn, 13, 67 

Olodumaie, 24, 27 

Olokun, 46, 62 
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Oloaa, 19, 46, 63 
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Oluwa, 27 
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Opele, 42 
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Opon Ifa, 38 
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Ordeal, 64 
Ore, 35 

Onsba, 28 aeqq., 34 seqq- 
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